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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra). and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LiFE,”” Southampton Street, Strand, London 


FURS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 


VAN DER BYL. Wappenham., Towcester. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent postaladdress, 
ds. vearly. Patronised by Royalty. 
1. 


Write BM MONOTZ, WAC 


DRE DGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways;: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No, (€6/38 free on 
request. J. B. Carr, Ltp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs 


B® TALLER. Quickly! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALcoLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


WRITE VOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
hooklet.—REGENT INSTITUTE (195), 
Gate, W.S. 


Palace 


ELLULAR BLANKETS 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 308,; 63 by 84 in., 
24s. each, post free.— DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


Cream, Bilne, 


HELTERS AND BUNKS fer Fire 
. Watehers. From stock. Also Heavy 
Sheets for protection against 
STANDARD RANGE and 
Watford, 


Corrugated 
blast, shrapnel, ete. 
FouNDRY Co., LTD., 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BED SHELTER for safety and 


(continued .) 

A.R.P. security ; a steel frame and 
sheeted arch 6ft. high to cover a double or 
single bed, with side doors; proof against 
falling debris, flying glass, and choking dust : 

underneath, a safe for valuables, ete.—Parti- 
culars, WEMBLEY STEEL SHELTER ('0., 14. 
Regent Street, S.W.1,. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
‘DIAMONDS UP 5 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES rai ¢ for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
£1/£10.000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Cal! or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 


MISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 





Children’s discarded or mistit clothing : Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 


Established 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton.. 


Surrey. 
INK COAT WANTED.—-Send price 
+ and particulars.—* A.703."" 
TWEEDS 
HE NEW SEASON'S SCOTTISH 
TWEEDS are wise buying in War time 
(and any other time, too)... . They are 


really worth tailoring well, for they keep 
their trim lines through years of sturdy wear. 
send for the new samples of Cheviots, 
Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns, to Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
LTp., Scottish Tweed Ww arehouse, Perth. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


EAkly BRITISH COLONIALS. — Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—** K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 1941 (Seventy-second 
edition) of our ANNUAL PRICE LIST of 
Setsand Packets of Postage Stamps. Contains 
offers of Packet Collections, Sets, British 
Empire and Foreign, Miniature Sneets, Air 
Mail Stamps, etc. 

A copy will be sent to any stamp 
collector on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(C.L.), IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
Established 1869. 


HE PHILATELIC 

the best Stamp 

nightly ; or 4d., pest free, 
W .©.S. 


MAGAZINE” is 
Journal, 3d, fort- 
from 112, Strand, 


WANTED 


ADY wishes to purchase good modern 
CARAVAN TRAILER immediately.— 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. 





ADE.—Collector wishes to buy JadeVases, 

Bowls, ete., brought from the Summer 

Palace, Pekin, in 1860 or 1900. A high price 
will be pels | for suitable objeets.— “* A.701.’ 


HORSE FOR SALE 


SHREWSBURY wishes 
to dispose of first rate driving cob. 
old-fashioned type; 14-2; quiet; all 
tratlic : & years: price £50 or nearest offer. 
-Apply Ingestre Hall. Stafford. 


OUNTESS OF 


EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial College. 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-s. 


Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


GARDEN AND FARM — 
100 GL ANT, 03 ONION PLANTS, post ost free 
J. Ruppy, 59, Porehests 
ars 19. 








Street, 


REMOVALS 


and Shipping.- 
Cases special): 
Mount & Co. 
Fulham 231 


REMOVAL JS, Packing 

Large lift van 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. 
(6 lines). 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BE tSFORE disposing or your Car, get a fi 
valuation from BROOKLANDS MOTOR 
of 103, New Bond St., W.1. (Mayfair 835 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD.. wish to purcha 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CAR 
Also other good makes of low mileage. 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Squa 
W.1. _ Mayfair 7444. 





OOTES L IMITED REQUIRE IM) 
DIATELY FOR CASH CARS fr 
Sh.p. to 30 h.p.. not earlier than 1938, 7 
ticularly HILLMAN 14 h.p., VAUXHA 
l2and 14h.p.—-Write. stating full particuk 
1o ROOTES LIMITED, Lord’s Court, St. Johi 
Wood Road, N.W.8. (Dept. CW/CL.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ANTED 
military 
help in garden, 
occasionally as 2nd 
industrious, temperate, and careful drive 
Write with copy testimonials, stating ag 
wages, family. This district. — ESTAT? 

OFFICE, Coles Park. Buntingford, Herts. 


Chauffeur - handyman ov: 
and munition age, willing t 
house and odd jobs, an 
chauffeur. Must b: 





The Tragedy of 


WRINKLES |: 


Can and must be prevented. At 
this time of the year, you 
should guard against the 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles 
across the forehead and around 
the mouth and eyes. Erase 
them NOW with the wonderful 
Vivatone Radio-Active 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Even 
deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 
disappear. A unique radio-active 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 
Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You 
will notice the difference in no time 
Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 


The personal advice of the Viva- 

FREE : g tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 

disposal. Write to-day tur Booklet No. 8, 

RADIANT BEAUTY, and ask for personal 
advice 


VIVATONE 


RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS 


Can be obtained from Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s 
Drug Stores, or direct from the 
Laboratories. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD 
imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 
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“FORTFIELD HOTEL, ‘SIDMOUTH, $. DEVON 


Overlooking * 
Sea. 
Self - contained | 
Suites. Hotand 4f 
Cold Water in 4 
all Bedrooms. { 
Central Heat- 
ing throughout. 
Lift. 






|S 


to Stay | 








7 ° ° 
. Spacious Public 
Rooms. 
*S Fully Licensed. 
; 


Garage. 


Resident Manager 
Mr. E. G. Russell. 


~sasiiiied 'Phone: Sidmouth 30, 








FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for 
duration. Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. 
Spacious Public Rooms. Bridge and Recreation 
Rooms. Central Heating. Lift. Excellent war- 
time Kitchen. Own Garden Vegetables am! 
Cornish Farm Produce. 

INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Mluatd. Brochure and al! particulars. 

Telephone No. : J. 8. FLELDS, 

AT1L-AT2 Manaver and Director 





TORQUAY 
CHELSTON TOWER HOTEL 


A Mansion: 2) acres, overlooking sea: 
modern conve niences : billiards room. 
1 e-. ge 
33-43 65263. 





+ gns, "Phone: 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 

















PRACEFUL. LUXURIOUS COMFORT’. 
QUALITY FOOD. In the Heart of England 
WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
A “Truly Beautiful Brochure” Free. 
Double Rooms only. Propr.: H. M. STEVENSON. 











“COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


SEEDS AND BULBS 








GEORGE G. 

. 7 Gardens Designed W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 
__WHITELEGG. and Constructed. Seodemen, Flower and Vegetable 
lhe Nurseries, : Seeds for present 
CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, poten sowing. 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. AMBS. 
ae AS The targest makers | R. H. BATH, LTD, Siiteee 
Bt he opal of Hard Lawn Tennis The Floral Farms, —o 
SUSTON. Courts in Gt. Britain é' Cladiell. 
LEICESTER. : * | WISBECH. 











LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1077 


SAVING 
MONEY 


At the present time everyone 
is being asked to save in order 
to he Ip win the war. Small 
amounts of cash saved 
periodically are secure when 
they are placed in a banking 
account, but there is now more 
risk than usual in keeping 
money in the house. 

The Manager of any Branch 
of Lloyds Bank is ready to 
explain the simple procedure 
for opening an account and 
the many facilities obtainable 
by doing so. 


Offices throughout England 
and Wales. 


Head Office: 
71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 














ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addvessed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD.., 
Temple Bar 4363. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 


Telephone : 


TOoweER HOUvwsE, 








COUNTRY LIFE. | 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


Vor. LXXXIX. No. 2308. EOL NTE HORT 
Printed in Englan SATURDAY, AP RIL IZ, IQ4I. eee nh Prine ni etd TC 


— ao oe Miniter a at the Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Guten, Gaal kanten 


SURREY 


About 1 mile from Station, 45 minutes from Town. 
A DELIGHTFUL WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Telephon 
Mayfair 3771 (10° lines) 





Occupying a charming and ‘ Garage. Conservatory. 
rural position about 600ft. up» 
commanding lovely and exten- 
sive views and with private 
; gate leading to the Kingswood 6 ; 5 ; 
Golf Course. oe ‘ aS sa . mo 


Outbuildings. 


Lovely Undulating Pleasure 
Grounds 


“ 


in a natural setting with terraces, 

4 reception rooms, 12 bed and lawns for tennis and croquet, hard 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 5/10 court, fruit and vegetable 

Main electricity and water. gardens, delightful woodland, 

Modern drainage. 

5% ACRES 


Central heating. 





About 14% miles from the famous Walton Heath Golf Course. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (39,489.) 


WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Queen Anne Style Residence with nearly 60 ACRES 


Occupying.a beautiful situation in a sheltered position about 400ft. above sea level on sandy soil, facing South with delightful views. 





The well-appointed House 
erected of mellowed red 
brick and tiled roof is 
approached by a drive 
through a _ well-timbered 
avenue with lodge. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Co.’s electricity 
and water, modern drainage. 
Stabling, garages. cottages. 
The well-cultivated grounds 
are stocked with specimen 
trees and shrubs, spreading 
lawns, tennis court, swim- 
ms ming pool, pasture and 
Eas woodland. 


IN ALL NEARLY 60 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. — (28,596.) 


NORTH-WEST SOMERSET 


CLOSE TO EXMOOR, QUANTOCKS AND BRENDON HILLS 


Occupying a sheltered position about 300ft. up, facing South and commanding fine views. 








Stabling for 5. 





This Character House, 
{| a portion of which 
dates back to the XIVth 
Century, has _ recently 
been renovated and is 
now in good condition. 


Garage for 3. 
Cottage with 4 rooms. 


THE GROUNDS are 
» 

Panelled ~—. : recep- studded with some fine 
tion rooms, 13 bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms. 


old trees; swimming 
pool; 2 tennis courts 
Company’s electric light ; with thatched pavilion ; 
telephone; excellent 
water supply; modern 
drainage. 


kitchen garden; 8 acres 


of grass, 6 under plough. 





ABOUT 20 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
HUNTING. POLO. GOLF. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (29,828.) 
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iv. 

— NICHOLAS autem 
soon 8877 (Established 1882) “ Nicholas, Reading.” 
ee en ae LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 

4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 

IN RURAL SURREY EAST BERKS 
REMOTE FROM SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT READING 4 MILES. LONDON 40 MINUTES. 
TO BE SOLD. 





45 ACRES 


Recommended by NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard 


This Delightful 
Old House 

in beautiful grounds ; 

3 miles from a town 

and station, under 1 

hour from London. 


11 bed, 3 baths, 3 
reception rooms, music 
room. 

Electric light. 
All other conveniences. 
GARAGE. 
STABLING. 
Cottage available. 


EXCELLENT 


, Piccadilly, W.1. Messrs, NICHOLAS, 


40 ACRES PASTURE. 


LONG ROAD FRONTAGES. 


Main water. 


A VALUABLE DAIRY HOLDING OF 51 ACRES 


MODERN FARMHOUSE 


with 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM (h. and c¢.), W.C., 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


GOOD OFFICES. 
PLEASANT GARDEN. 
FARM BUILDINGS. PAIR OF COTTAGES. 
10 ACRES ARABLE. 
In all about 51 ACRES 
FUTURE APPRECIATION 1N VALUE" 
Main electricity available. 


1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel. : Reading 4441-2.) 








S00UFT. UP. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


London in 42 minutes. Good hunting. Golf. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Facing due South in unspoilt surroundings. 


3 spacious reception rooms (25ft. by 24ft., 24ft. by 20ft., 17ft. Gin. by 16ft. 6in.). 
pleasant garden room, ample domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, MODERN ¢ 


READING 4 MILES. 


Rich in original panel- 
ling and with fine old 
oak staircase. 
Entrance hall and 3 
reception rooms ; about 
a dozen bedrooms. 


INEXPENSIVE 
GARDENS. 
Fine set of farmbuild- 
ings to accommodate 


‘OTTAGE. 


WELL-TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS nearly 100 head of 
tennis lawn, plantation, orchard, kitchen garden and paddock; in all about stock. 
3} ACRES. Cottages together with 
234 ACRES 


Main water. 


PRICE £3,650 


OR WOULD SELL WITHOUT COTTAGE. 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (T 


Main electric light. Central heating. 


‘el.: Reading 4441-2.) 


Telephone. 

of rich well - watered 

pasture intersected and 
bounded by a river. 








NORTH MIDLANDS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL UNTOUCHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR 


HOUSE 


a 4 - 

a ih mae 
MULT 
1" , ltt 
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a 
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FOR SALE [AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





DEVON 


3 miler from Station in most heautifulsurroundinas. Lovely views. 
Scena ae) : 





3 





A WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 


With Tudor features. 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, hall. Inde- 
Lelightiul Grounds with TROUT STREAM 


pendent water supply. Gas cooking. 
and POOLS, on private estate of about 300 acres, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Owner’s Agents: WInKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Avenue drive. South aspect 760t. 


a 


LODGE. 








ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


BUNGALOW. GARAGE. 


SURREY 


above sea level. Easy access to London, 





> 


GEORGIAN STYLE 








IN 


Central heating. 
LOVELY GROUNDS of about 23 Acres 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Electric light. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





GLOS 


6OO0st. above sea. Quiet part of Cotswolds, Station 1 mile. 
Excetlent market centre 5 miles. 





A STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
cf 10 bedrooms, 2 bithrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light, ete. Garage and Cottage. 
GOOD GROUNDS AND WOODS; in all 
ABOUT 50 ACRES 

£200 P.A. RENT SUBMITTED 


WINKWORTH & CO., Estate Offices, Mayfair. 














(} mile village; 34 miles Woking).— 
SURREY Le an attractive COUNTRY HOUSE; 
300ft. above sea level. Sitting hall, dining room, lounge 
(23ft. by 18ft.), study, cloakroom and w.c. and excellent 
offices, 7 bedrooms (one 23ft. by 18ft.), 2 bathrooms. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 2. Air raid shelter to 
hold & people. Main electrie light, water and drainage. 
Central heating. 
Pleasure and KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHARD, ee. 

in all 35 to 4 ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD, 3,500 GUINEAS 


Winkwortu & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 





UNNINGDALE_ (off the main road and equally 
distant from Swinley and Sunningdale Links). 
Square lounge, 3 reception rooms, 8 or 9 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Electrie light: gas; Company’s water; 
central heating; constant hot water: Main drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars; stabling. Air-raid shelter. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1} ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 


LONDON 40 MILES 


5O0ft. above sea level, 





. el li a ; 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
11 bed and dressing rocms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and billiards room ; modern conveniences ; centralheating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 

Gardens and grounds; in all 12 ACRES. 

Extra 153 Acres available. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





22 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Close to well-known’*Commons for riding. 





About 5 ACRES. 


For Sale at a Reduced Price. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,557.) 


Brick-built Residence 
occupying a delight- 
ful and secluded posi- 
tion on high ground 


Luxurious Modern 
Residence, occupying 
a well-chosen and se- 
cluded position, built 


with meester yeaty of brick with stone 
~ a 4 — east. mullioned windows, 
Lounge hall, 3 recep- and approached | by 


tion, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Co.'s 
electricity and water ; 
central heating ; 
Modern = drainage ; 
Garages. Bungalow- 
Cottage. Well-tim- 
bered Gardens fully 
matured, putting 
course, hard tennis 
court, kitchen garden, 
woodland. 

Hunting. 


a drive. 3 recepticn, 
billiard room, 12 bed, 
4 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electricity. 
Co.’s gas and water, 
Modern drainage, 
Stabling. Garage. 
Well-timbered gar- 
dens, tennis courts, 
walled kitehengarden, 
paddock, 


Golf. 


WEST HERTS— LONDON 20 


500tt. up, facing South, with good views. 


ABOUT 14 ACRES. 


MILES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 








SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 


About 500ft. up, facing South-West and commanding beautiful views. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD or LET FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,815.) 


A Farmhouse, a 
portion of which dates 
back to the early part 


; - substantially built of 
of the XVIIth cen- ee Be sh: 00f 
tury. Lounge hall, 4 9 & with ciated roof, 


reception, 8 bed and ease cae —_ 
a trance hall, lounge, 
Electric light. ‘Tele- Mi margyl G2 boone 

2 aA : rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
phone. = Excellent Co.’s electricity. gas 


water supply. Modern 
drainage. Garage. 
Gardens of about 2 
Acres with lawn for 
2 tennis courts. Rose, 
rock and kitchen gar- 
dens, herbaceous 
borders. 


and water; central 
heating. Garage. De- 
lighiful old gardens 
of nearly 1 ACRE, 
with lawns, her- 
baceous borders, 
flower beds. 





.x. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20. Harover Square,W.1. (20,022.) 
SURREY 
Favourite locality at the foot of Box Hill. 
Attractive old - \ ‘ wen 
fashioned Residence a 





Ses 


For Sale Freehold, PRICE £3,650; or Let Furnished, 8 gns. per week. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGAT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,247.) 











(Central 9344) £E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS 


Telegraphic Address : FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, } E: 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


(Regent 5681) w.! 














Street, W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 


MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 


with extensive views. 


Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 
50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Com panies’ electric light and water. Ample Farm- 
buildings. 4 Cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 











SURREY 


Within 36 minutes of the West End and City. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rcoms, 7 bed1ooms and 2 bath rooms. 
All Companies’ services and central heating. 

2 GARAGES. 

3% OF AN ACRE. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or Unfurnished on Lease 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


Near Petersfield and the Hampshire Border. 


RED-BRICK GABLED ’ RESIDENCE 


in a lovely setting. 





Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 100ms, 
bath room. 


Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








oO 
F 10 acres. Safe area Salop. 
7 bediooms (h. and ¢.), 2 baths, 4 w.c.’s, 4 reception and 
stabling; barns. Main sewer; 
central heuatirg. 
Well-kept garden; tennis lawn. 
PHILIPS & SON, 


cloak rooms, 
water > 
Nearest offer to £4,000. 
VACANT POSSESSION .—Apply : 


R SALE.—COUNTRY 


3 garages: 


eleetricitv ; gas: telephone ; 


Solicitors, Shifnal. 





HOUSE with paddocks ; 
12 miles Wolverhampion. 





“ URREY (2 miles market town).—HOUSE containing 
8 rooms and offices. Stabling and outbuildings. 4 Cot- 
s. Land about 60 ACRES, principally pasture. Esti- 
PRICE £4,750. 
thr Agents: GERMAN ADDY & Co., Farnham. (’Phone: 


{ 
i 
j 
} 
| 





A Pr p —FOR SALE, attractive moderate-sized 
Le . » COUNTRY HOUSE: ideal for children. 
\pply Owner, COLONEL SMYTHE, Augher Castle, Augher, 


Tyrone, North Ireland. 





FOR INVESTMENT. 


ed gross yearly rental, £350 per annum. 


—4, 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


‘EVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


[E ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 

st. 1884.) EXETER. 


Fak, 





TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 


MAPLE 


& CO., 


Telephone : 
EUSTON 7000 


LTD. 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





ATTENTION 


HAVING PREPARED A COMPLETE 


IS DRAWN TO THE ADVISABILITY OF 


INVENTORY AND 


VALUATION OF FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, ALSO HOUSE 
PROPERTY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF !NSURANCE, AND TO 
SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
CATION TO MAPLE & CO., 


LTD... 
COURT ROAD, W.1. 


QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN ON APPLI- 
VALUATION 


DEPT., TOTTENHAM 
EUS. 7000. 





















Vi. 
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MA Ay 
Gare: 





HAMPTON 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


& SONS 








Glorious position 600ft. up near the Buckinghamshire borders and the Chiltern hills. 


FOR SALE. 


A SUPER MODERN LUXURY 
HOUSE 


Designed for labour-saving and the 
maximum of sunshine. 
SOME 60 ACRES PROTECTS 
¢ property from alldevelopment and affords 
complete seclusion, 


Central heating. 


Co.'s electric liaht and water. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 





Golf 1} miles. 
Lounge (30ft. by 20ft., 2 other sitting rooms’ 
loggia, 6 bedrooms (largest 25ft. by 22ft.) 
3 bathrooms, model offices, chauffeur’s 
room. 


GARAGE. 


The whole forming a lovely small 
country property of 


60 ACRES 
Apply, HAMPTON & 


Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. 8.2067.) 


SONS, LTD., 6, 


(REG, 8222. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


On high ground, overlooking a Golf Course. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Chis well-appointed 
sunNnY aspect, 


MODERN RESIDENCE, enjoying 
fall, 3 reception roomss9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 baths. 

Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE (for 2 ears), COTTAGE, 
BEACTIFUL GARDENS laid out with lawns, flower 
cardens, orchard, large kitchen garden.woodland, ete.,inall 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Recommended bu HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 6, 
triington Street, SW, (Ref. B. 38,638.) (REG, 8222.) 








FURNITURE SALES 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 


HAMPTON d& SONS have held the record 
of Sales for manu years past. 


RESIDENCES 


Number 


VALUATIONS 


AND 


INVENTORIES 


Premises and Contents 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


LARGE PERMANENT STAFF OF EXPERTS 
AVAILABLE. 
Advice cn application to the Valuation Dept. 














ESHER, SURREY 


30 minutes from town, 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (6 with h. and ¢.), 
2 bathrooms, model offices with servants’ sitting room. 


Central heating. Co.'s services. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS with tennis court, pond, kitchen 
garden; in all 
ABOUT 13%, ACRES 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1. (Ref. 8. 50,821.) (REG. 8222.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 








*Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
'Grams: “* Cornishmen, London.’’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 








£2,300 FOR 60 YEARS’ 
G.R. £20 p.a. 


LEASE 


(Half can remain on Mortgage.) 


SOUTH DEVON 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Billiard room, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms, 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone, 
Garade Gardens, kitchen garden, 1 ACRE. 4-5 Acres 
uijoining can be had 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,581.) 





FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION Ete. 


HERTS. £4,000. BARGAIN 


B00ff, up. Easy daily reach London, 


COMMODIOUS VILLAGE HOUSE 


14 bed. 2 bath. 


Billard room, 


3 Reception. 


Vain services, Garage. Stabling 


GROUNDS OF 2°, ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,469.) 





2 or 4 ACRES 


FARNHAM DISTRICT 


On high ground about a mile from station. 
London. 


MODERN RESIDENCE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


Beautifully built and partly covered with Wistaria 
and Jessamine. 


Electric trains 


Hall, 4 


Vain electricity and water. 


reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms. 


Part central heating. Telephone. 
GARAGE for2. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
inexpensive GARDENS, rhododendrons 


kitchen garden, small piece of wocdland 
paddeck. 


£3,950 WITH 2 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Lovely 
azaleas, 


and 
and 


(10,199.) 





IN THE LOVELY COUNTRY BETWEEN 


FARNHAM AND FRENSHAM 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms, 

Main services. ** Aga” cooker. 
GARAGE for 3. 2 TENNIS COURTS. 
NICELY TIMBERED GARDENS, 

Orchard, Pasture and Wood, 
£5,500 9 ACRES 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


C'vntra!l heating, 


(14,444.) 





GROUNDS ONLY OR 54 ACRES 


NORTH BUCKS 


Mile from market place. 
A MOST DESIRABLE PROPERTY 
3 reception, bathroom, 8 bedrooms, 
Central heating ground floor. Main services. 
STABLING. GARAGE. SMALL FARMERY. 
Grounds, Acre kitchen garden. 
Land let at 55s. per Acre for summer grazing. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, Scuth Audley Street, W.1. (20,686) 





35 OR 250 ACRES 


110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 


40 MILES LONDON 


LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Telephone. ‘Aga 


Stabling. 


New drainage. cooker. 


Garages. 2 Excellent Cottages. Farmbuildings, 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
FOR SALE with from 35 Acres upwards 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 


ELIZABETHAN AND TUDOR RESIDENCE 
25 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, lounge hall and 6 reception. 





Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Hard tennis court. 


Several Cottages. Farmbuildings. 


Swimming pool. 
Garages for &. 
9-hole Golf Course. Lovely Grounds. 
120 Acres Pasture. 50 Acres Woodland. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,687.) 





Unfurnished till 1945. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


On high ground 300tt. up. 24 miles Henley. 


£250 p.a. 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
-4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins). 
Central heating. 
2 GARAGES. 


Klectrice light, 
STABLE. 2 COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


I8-hole putting course. Swimming pool. Walled kitchen 
and fruit garden, orchard and paddock. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20.678.) 


£5,000. 


Main water. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY 
%-mile Trout Fishing 


DEVON 


Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 


CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage, Stabling, Farmhouse and Buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Bathing pool. Pasture and Arable. 


65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 





UNFURNISHED LEASE £280 p.a. 6's YEARS 
WOULD LET FURNISHED. 


2! miles from Maidstone, enjoying lovely 
views. 


KENT 


CHARACTER GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with some panelled rooms. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. *Phone. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (one 35ft. by 15ft.), 
2 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms (2 fitted basins). 


2 Garages. Stabling. Cowstalls. 


Lovely old Gardens and Grounds, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, ete. 


13 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,650.) 


(Sale of fruit averages £120 p.a.). 
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Telephone No. 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER. 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








EE TERE TE RRS Ae ot 


SOMERSET - WILTS - DORSET BORDERS 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. 
FOR SALE 
AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 


with modern appointments, standing in 


inexpensive 
wooded country. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. 
24 ACRES (or less if required) 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents to anyone 
good social and 


wanting an Inexpensive House in 


sporting district. (17,183.) 


pleasant 
gardens, enjoying good views over well- 


SUSSEX 
700ft. 


Adjoining Golf Course. 


up with fine panoramic views over 


Ashdown Forest. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUILT IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


CHILTERN HILLS 
In unspoilt surroundings, with fine panoramic views. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 


Lounge Hall, 3 Reception, & Bedrooms, Bathroom, 
Mode “ conveniences. 
Stabling, Garage. Nicely-timbered Gardens, 


Hard Tennis Court. 


FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191). 


Paddock and Woodland, 














DEVON 
An attractive small Residential and Sporting Property. 
UP-TO-DATE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. Central Heating. 


Small Farm with Modern House and good 
Buildings. 


HALF MILE OF TROUT-FISHING. 
FOR SALE WITH 16 OR 74 ACRES. 





Hall, bathrooms, 


2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 


Thoroughly up-to-date and labour-saving, with 
all main services. central heating, lav. basins in 
bedrooms, etc. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, 


rose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
etc.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 














ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 
In a high healthy position on sandy soil. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All Main Services. 
Delightfnl gardens 


Central Heating 
and grounds with some 
Woodland intercepted by a stream. 
ABOUT 3': ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,199.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (mM. 1945.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2192.) 
BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS WILTS ; 
Within short distance of Marlborough and the beautiful Sarernake Forest. 


Within 10 miles of Leighton Buzzard, 


In fine unspoilt rural surroundings. 





Bedford and Luton. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


3-4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main electricity 


12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 
bathrooms, ete. Company's 
electricity. Central heating, etc. 


and drainage, main water P 

available. Garage, stabling. 5 picturesque Cottages. 

Attractive well - timbered Farmbuildings. 

grounds, — paddock, Pasture, woodland, miniature 
ABOUT 61, ACRES akes, ete.; in all 

For Sale at Moderate Price. NEARLY 50 ACRES. 

Agents, For Sale Freehold. 
OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected by OSBORN 

(M.2191,) and MERCER. (17,001.) 








Charming Old Period House 


of great architectural and historical interest and delightfully placed in centuries-old 
gardens, 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





HEREFORDSHIRE 
REMOTE BUT NOT ISOLATED. 
Ideal for business evacuation or otherwise. Ancient 
Manorial Estate mentioned in Domesday Book. 
OR STYLE RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT ORDER. 

5 reception, 15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Adequate water. 
Garages (6). 6 Cottages. Model buildings. 

Fishing Lodge and 3 miles of trout-fishing. 
Fully matured gardens and swimming pool, grass park 
and valuable ‘REDUC 
272 ACRE DUCED PRICE 
Full descriptive information from KALPH Pay and 
TAYLOR, as above. (11,6 


DEVON—DORSET BORDERS 
SUPERB VIEWS. 

An Architect's home of charm and distinction. 
STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Panelled rooms and plasterwork. Luxuriously fitted. 

2 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

All main services. Hot and cold water everywhere. 
Garage. Gardener’scottage. Walled kitchen garden. 
Terraced grounds sloping to South. 
ABOUT I ACRE. ONLY 5,000 GNS. 

Personally recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
as above, who have photogravhs.  (9898.) 


CITY ONE HOUR’S RAIL 
STATION 2 MILES. 

Extensive southern views over verdant river valley. 
Clever Copy of Half-Timbered 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 

Avenue drive with lodge. Away from main roads. 
Lounge hall a feature (old oak beams and panelling, 
ete.) 2 other reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. All main services. 

2 Garages. Delightful gardens. Paddock. 

ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD 

Low price for quick sale. Would Let Furnished. 

Confidently recommended personally by RALPH PAY 
and TAYLOR, as above. (12,666.) 








SURREY HILLS — 600 FEET UP 


UNIQUE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
OF SPECIAL MERIT. 

Old Sussex farmhouse style with imposing gables. 
Well secluded and private amidst nearly 6 Acres. 
2 large reception, small study, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services available. Central heating. 
Garage and 3 rooms. Long drive approach. 
Well-matured gardens, lawns, woodland. 

Valuable road frontages, 
FREEHOLD £3,500 or near offer 
Highly recommended from personal — by 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (8574 


HIGH CHILTERNS 


TRING 4 MILES. 


TUDOR COTTAGE, 
MODERNISED AND ENLARGED. 
Well protected by 20 Acres of pastureland. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. 

Garage and other outbuildings. 
JARDENS. ORCHARD. PASTURE. 


£4,000 with 20 Acres or £3,250 with 5 Acres 
Only just available. Should sell quickly. 
Photo from RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (20,405.) 














HIGH POSITION. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 
Station 1 mile. “Bus route. London 20 miles. 
VERY FINE LARGE ROOMY HOUSE 

Ideal for business evacuation purposes, 

4 large reception, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
All main services available, Carved oakwork a feature. 
Garages Stabling. Large vegetable garden. 
Pleasing gardens, woodland, specimen, trees. 

FREEHOLD under £4,000. Might Let 
Grassland up to 40 Acres can be purchased, if required, 
A splendid proposition. 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Apply, (4230.) 











cor eer 


nes mere 


FARMS FO 
MIDLANDS. 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


BLOCK OF 
3 FIRST-CLASS FARMS 
extending to about 


570 ACRES 
with attractive Homesteads and 
COMPLETE SETS OF BUILDINGS. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ESTATE 


well kept up and Let at reasonable Rents to three very 


good tenants. 


Full Particulars and Plans of the above Properties can be obtained from Messrs. 


R SALE, OCCUPATION OR 


MILES LONDON). 





CAMBS (50 


2 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS 


of about 


478 ACRES 


SMALL PERIOD HOUSE AND GOOD 
HOMESTEAD 


COMPANY’S WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


2 SETS OF BUILDINGS, ALL IN 
SUBSTANTIAL REPAIR 


Price £10,250 








Gross Rents £630 p.a. 








INVESTMENT 


NORFOLK 


CAPITAL TITHE-FREE FARM 


OF OVER 


500 ACRES 
(140 Acres Grassland, remainder Arable). 
ALL IN GOOD HEART 
ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE 
AMPLE BUILDINGS. 5 COTTAGES. 
VACANT POSSESSION, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Valuation in addition. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines.) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





SECLUDED IN S. DEVON 
TO BE LET AT £250 P.A. 


The accommodation, 
arranged around an 
inner court, comprises 
13. bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms. 
New electric light. Good 
water, modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
2 Cottages 
Farmbuildings. 
Pretty Gardens and 
Grounds, with swim- 
ming pool ; in all about 


5 ACRES 


Further land up to about 600 ACRES can be included if required. 
Further particulars of the Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 


W.1. (7112.) 





One of the FINEST LITTLE PROPERTIES near LONDON 


MILES SOUTH. 


17 
A Perfect Medium-size 


RESIDENCE 
re-erected during past 
18 months, in 6 Acres 
of Matured Grounds, 
half natural woodland, 
withstream. The House 
is beautifully decorated 
and replete with all 
modern conveniences 

and fittings. 
7 bed, 4 bath, galleried 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
servants’ sitting room. 
. — 
All main services. 
Central heating 
throughout. 


GARAGE, 


Joint Sole Agents: 


ARNOLD & SONS, Leatherhead. 


SECLUDED. ADJOINING GOLF COURSE. 


* os} 


THATCHED DOUBLE ENTRANCE LODGES. 
FOR SALE 
25 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
(c. 1245.) 


Mount Street, W.1.; Mesers. 





AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT WITHIN 25 MILES LONDON 


320 ACRES 


PRODUCING GROSS INCOME OF £580 PER ANNUM 


and comprising 


MIXED FARM OF 308 ACRES 


MARKET GARDEN. 


PAIR 


5 OTHER COTTAGES. 


Practically the whole is town-planned for development at 6-8 houses per acre,and may considerably appreciate in value in the future. 


Plans, etc., of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


‘9, Mount Street, W.1. 


COTTAGES IN VILLAGE. 





(c.4715.) 














JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


(Regent 0911.) 





DORSET 


IN ONE OF THE FINEST SPORTING DISTRICTS IN THE SOUTH-WEST 


High situation. 
views. 


OF 


Southern aspect. 
Short metor ride from main line 


ENGLAND. 


Fine distant 


station. 


Lounge hall and 3 sitting rocms, 1i principal 
bedrooms and 4 bathrooms, 5 maids’ (or attic) 


rooms 


Electric light and central heating. 


STABLING 


FARM BUILDING 


38. 


AND GARAGE, 


7 COTTAGES, 


264 ACRES 


Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
, St. James's Place 


, S.W.1. (LR. 12,420.) 


10 MILES FROM NEWBURY 
F TUDOR ORIGIN, modernised and in first-rate 


order. Away from noise of road traffic and rail- 
ways, omnibus passes property. Lounge halland 3 sitting 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Electric 
light, independent hot water system (new). Garage and 


stabling, About 

4 ACRES. 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD (with vacant possession). 
Including some fitted carpets, linos, curtains, electric fittings, 
ete. Other furniture may be had if required. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R.19,821.) 


SUSSEX 
MOST INTERESTING OLD RESIDENCE 


dating from XVIIIth Century, possessing many 
fine features; near “bus service ; south-western aspect, 
Entrance hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrocms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water; central heating: 
independent hot water. Garage for cars. Cottage. 
Lovely old Gardens and Meadowland of about 6 ACRES. 
FOR SALE AT A VERY MODERATE PRICE, 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
S.W.1. (LR. 18,143.) 





9 

















Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|! 











WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF 
HANTS 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 


2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Every convenience and comfort. 
Garage. Stabling. 2 Lodges. 
Lovely gardens and park. 
ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


DISTRICT 
OXON 
NORTHANTS 
WARWICK 
SOMERSET 
DEVON 


FARMS 


FO 


R INVESTMENT 





AREA 
170 


180 
228 

93 
105 


PRICE 
£4,350 
£5,500 
£40 per acre 
£8,000 
£4,500 


INCOME 
£170 


£290 
£400 


£190 

















WEST SUSSEX 


in beautiful position with magnificent views. 
Hall, lounge, and 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Excellent offices. 


(Constant hot water. 
light and power. 


Lodge. Garage. Excellent Cottage. Lovely gardens. 
ABOUT 43 ACRES 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


Central heating. Main electric 





BERKSHIRE 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR OFFICES, 
ATTRACTIVE SQUARE-BUILT HOUSE 


containing 4 reception rooms, billiard room, conser- 

vatory, 17 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms ; 

usual offices, including servants’ hall. Also 5 rooms 

in semi-basement. Lodge. Excellent stabling. Garage 

for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s quarters. In all about 6 Acres. 
PRICE £15,000 


A further 16 Acres including a model farmery and 4 
cottages can be had if required. 





Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





IDEAL FOR LARGE COM MERCIAL 
ORGANISATION 
LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Several cottages. 


ABOUT 200 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY, WITH THE 
FURNITURE. 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS 


& HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 
built of brick, roughcast, with overhanging, 
gables and Delabole slate roof. 
Set in a@ peaceful and secluded position, high 
up in beautifully wooded country. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
13 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Central Heating. 
Electric Light. 
2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 





(7 miles from Exeter) 


CHARMING GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


well wooded, with sloping lawns, lily pond, 
formal garden, wild garden, swimming 
pool. 


IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES 


of which 450 are woodland and the arable 
is let. 


THE RESIDENCE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
AT £250 PER ANNUM 


Trout Fishing. 
(15, 4314.) 





SURREY 


1 mile from station and suitable for office 
accommodation. 


LARGE HOUSE 


containing entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, servants’ hall, 
complete domestic offices, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Companies’ gas, water and electricity. Telephone. 


EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGE 


premises (with 3 rooms over). 


PLEASURE GROUNDS A 
with fine old trees, tennis courts, 2 productive kitchen 
gardens and 2 paddocks; gravel soil; in all 

about 6} ACRES. Central heating. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR 
BUSINESS PURPOSES 


Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(8946.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Excellent train service to London. 





MODERN 
built of the best materials. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


RESIDENCE 


Company's water supply. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 
tennis court, sunk-lawn, lovely rock garden, vegetable 
garden ; in all nearly 2 ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


SOMERSETSHIRE 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


with old mullioned windows, standing in finely timbered 
grounds. 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting room and domestic offices. 


Electric light. Main water. 


EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 


Gardener's cottage and outbuildings. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland ; in all about 94 ACRES, 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 





(18,151.) Mount Street, W.1.  (16,325.) 




































F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





AN APPEALING PROPERTY IN A SAFETY AREA 


45 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
BETWEEN BEDFORD. 
CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 
STANDING IN A DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


BALDOCK AND 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 
Main services, 

ONLY £2,000 FREEHOLD 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





IN A CHARMING OLD BERKSHIRE TOWN 


within easy reach of OXFORD. 
A GENUINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
rr Zz 


Good hall, dining 
room 22ft. by 18ft., 
drawing room 26ft. 
by 15ft., morning 
room, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 
2 tiled bathrooms, 


Main drainage. 
Coy’s electricity and 
water. 

Secluded oldwalled- 
: in gardens. 


Freehold £3,500 


Including the bene- 
fit of 100 years 
lease of a separate 
tenancy let off at 
£60 per annum. 








s 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





PERFECT SECLUSION ON THE HERTS AND 
BUCKS BORDERS 


200/t. up on the Chiltern Hills, 1 hour from London. 


A Genuine ELIZABETHAN BLACK-AND-WHITE RESIDENCE 


Luxuricusly _modern- 
ised, In perfect order 
and ready to step into. 
3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electric light 
and water. 

2 Garages with games 
rocm over, 
Stabling. 
Old-world GARDENS 
with fine holly hedges, 
crehard and paddock. 
8 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
JUST IN THE 
MARKET FOR SALE oases $ . 

Illustrated particulars from the Joint Sole Agents, Messrs, STUART HEPBURN & Co., 
Fulking, Henfield, Sussex. (Tel. : Poynings 74): and F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


ON A SURREY GOLF COURSE 


40 minutes by rail from London. 








Safe and rural situation. 


CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with central heating, 
fitted wash basins in 
every bedroom, and 
all main services 
connected. 

3 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 GARAGES. 
Tennis lawn and 
lovely gardens with 
gateway to links. 


1 Acre Freehold 


Positive 
Bargain at 
£3,100 





L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Agents: F. y 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
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GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, wa. WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 








FOR 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 


REDUCED TO £6,000 FOR QUICK SALE 





XVith CENTURY HOUSE ON SUSSEX BORDER pte POSITION on the COTSWOLDS 





Fine old beams, panelling, ete. ; 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge and 3 reception. HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
re anenees light. Central — = In perfect order. Fine oak panelling. 
LOVELY G in ~ ged hard court and ornamental mie pacer rich pasture, meh, © somsenenn 35 Sens, Pf noe 
NEARLY 40 ACRES GLORIOUS OLD GARDENS. Hard Court. ? mile Fishing. 


SALE WITH 126 ACRES 
14, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Gros. eens and 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334-5.) 





BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE |I HOUR NORTH OF LONDON 





XVith CENTURY REPLICA 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 
10 ACRES, within easy reach of London, in rural Sussex. 








YORKSHIRE 


Easu reach of York. 
- 





Lovely position. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
in splendid order. 


13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. Squash on os PB Cottage. Electric light, central heating: 10-12 bedrooms (with 
sal cade we — a dada JELIGHTFUL G: JENS. h. and ¢. wash-basins), 3 baths, 4 reception ; stabling ; 
GARAGE, STABLING, COTTAGES. Woods and pastures. garages ; very charming gardens and paddock ; 16 ACRES, 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES FOR SALE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 











River Shannon (2 miles distant). 








ONE OF ENGLAND'S GEMS BEECHWOOD, COUNTY ROSCOMMON 
(ROSCOMMON 
HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE SALE OF GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE WITH FARM OF LAND 
BY PUBLIC AUCTION AT THE HARRISON HALL, ROSCOMMON, 
On WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1941, at 2 o’clock p.m. (Official time). 
By instructions of Executor of William Glover, Esq., deceased. 

BERgHWO°S HOUSE. fully reconstructed and modernised in 1929 and now in perfect repair. Electrically 
lighted by private plant (plant and fittings go with the property), together with about 125 statute acres of 
land attached. All held in fee-simple free of rent for ever. The accommodation comprises: large hall, dining 
room, drawing room, breakfast room, bathroom, 5 family bedrooms, servants’ apartments with separate access. 
Kitchen, dairy, pantry, ete., in well lighted basement. Sanitary accommodation on each floor. 2 fully enclosed 
yards with ample buildings in new condition. The Residence, which is approached by a short we Il-she Itered avenue 
from the Main Galway Longford bus route, has a full southern aspect overlooking its attractive lawns and is situate 
in the heart of good hunting with the Roscommon Harriers. FRESH WATER FISHING may be had on the 


3 MILES.) 


Private offers are invited and if a satisfactory offer is received on or before Saturday, April the 19th, it will be 
accepted, otherwise the Property will go to Auction as above.—Further particulars and conditions of Sale from : 
FREDRICK J. WRIGHT, Solicitor, Naas, Co. Kildare; or HUGHES & CO., M.1.A.A., Auctioneers 








Village).—Built of old material with an enormous 3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, bath. Company's electric light 
quantity of oak, and in faultless condition. Spacious, light and water. Stabling; garage; walled garden, orchard 
olty apartments: cloakr iat © ae & oman ‘ Sti ; _ garage ; all at ' chard, 
_— oat a a : a, hall, ao oo ptior paddock; 2 Acres.’ Early possession. £2,000.—SMALE, 
1 pr oneipa y ft. and 20ft. high), 5 bedrooms 13, Cross Street, Barnstaple 
(3 being en suite with dressing rooms and basins, h. and e.), —— 4 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE FINEST SMALL and Valuers, Ballygar, Co. Galway. (Telegrams: ‘“‘ Hughes, Ballygar.”’) 
HOUSE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET = ; 
‘ P . (in a safe retreat with views of Stanford-le-Ho Essex) 
ORTH DORSET (quietly situate in a lovely pp 2 a Rg COUNTRY RESIDENCE. l Oct RTRs Fost all modern convenience’ ; 


telephone ; conservatory. Garage and outhoures. 3 Acies 


orehard and garden, fvll bearing condition.—** A.702,” ¢ 


COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 


W.C.2. 








bathroom. Co.’s electricity and water; main drainage ; 


central heating. A simple garden with sunk lawn: . — ‘ 
terrace ; millstones and ornamental wrought-iron gates. GLORIOUS POSITION. 
About AN ACRE. FREEHOLD. ANTS (50 miles of London ; 600ft. up; close to village 
and easy reach 2 good towns).—Unique modern 
IT COST £12,000 COUNTRY RESIDENCE; 5 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
bath, 2 reception, offices. Double garage and other outbuild- 
PRICE (LOWEST), £4,000 ings. Electric light, ete. & Acres grounds and meadowland. 
Sole Agent : Mr. WELLESLEY-SMITH, 17, Blagrave Street, PRICE FREEHOLD £2,400. Vacant possession.—Recom- 
Reading. (Tel. : 4112.) mended by the Sole Agents, BURRAGE & Co., Auctioneers, 


Farnham, Surrey. (Tel. : 5473.) 








OUTSTANDING CHANCE 


- UTSKIRTS NOTTINGHAM. — Superior modern 
CLO-WORLD FARM HOUSE HOUSE; 4 bedrooms, bath, 2 w.c.’s, box room, dining 
1% MILES TROUT FISHING room and study, lounge, billiard room, kitchen ; large garage; 
2 acres grounds with ornamental pool and swimming pool; 
£ OO. DORSET (near Shaftesbury).— Old- fully matured garden and orchard ; 2-acre paddock optional. 
world FARMHOUSE in a very pretty This is an ideal Residence, but could be used as an office 
village amidst lovely undulating country. Lounge hall, suite ; telephones in 3 rooms. Freehold £2,200. 
2 other reception, good offices, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. REEDMAN, Bramcote Lane, Chilwell, Nottingham. 
Company's electric light ; excellent water supply ; modern *Phone 54184. 


drainage. Garage 3 cars. Easily maintained garden and 

rough paddock ; about 14 ACRES, and included 1! miles 

trout-tishing, oO SALE 

W ELLESLEY-SMITH, 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. on FARMS F R SS 
Telephone 4112. 











GENTLEMAN’S FARMING ESTATE. 





TENHAM. 
ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—RSTATE AGENTS BA CEE Oe eee Neuus: 


MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.L., Salisbury. mainly grass. Characteristic Residence in small park. 10 bed- 


rooms, 3 baths, ete. Central heating; h. and ec. basins. 





Lodge, cottages and bailiff’s house. All in excelle nt order. 
-All dete aed BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton 


[_ SeeeerERenins AnD ADJOINING COUNTIES Road, S.W.3. 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 





VAILABLE NOW.—Modern FURNISHES) HOUSP. 


4 bedrooms; garage; large garden; open situatio 


near station (Hayes, Kent). 25s. week to approved ten: - 
occasional bed and bre akfast required by owner.—“ G. 
Stationmaster, Stonebridge Park, N.W.10. 





T? T.—Furnished or Unfurnished for Duration. 
Del ae stone-built COUNTRY RESIDENCE i 


secluded village on private estate. 3 reception, 9 bedroom- 


3 bathrooms. Electric light; central heating. Garages 
stabling. Walled and kitchen garden; 2} ACRES in a! 
Reasonable rent. Apply, CASTLE HOWARD ESTATE OFFIC! 
Welburn, York. 





REAT MISSENDEN —To Let Furnished, delight 

fulCOUNTRY HOUSE; Lhourfrom town in Chilterns 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms. Central heating ; main electricit 
and water; telephone. Double garage. Every  comfc! 
Secluded position ; 2 acres matured garden. From May 12t 
£9 9s. per week.—Ring Great Missenden 311. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


ECKFORD WATER, TEST.—TIwo Whole-tin 
Rods; also One Week-end and One Mid-week R¢ 
available. For the past five years between 900 and 1,350 fis 
averaging over 2lb. caught annuaily. Last year, 1,15 
Enquiries to 8S. EARL,.clo John Lewis & Co., Ltd., ’ Oxfol 
Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 7711). Weekly and month 
lets may also be available. Daily rods by application 
G. Barn, Valley View, Longstock, Hants. 











HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUER’ 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. Business Established over 100 years. 














R SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGCGS., etc. 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 206!.) 
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wetizectom, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. wat aiitinn. 


London.”’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 














UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL ON REASONABLE TERMS. 


IN: A FAVOURITE PART OF DORSET 


2 miles from main line station with express service to London, 
NEARLY 1,000 ACRES OF GOOD MIXED SHOOTING, INCLUDING SNIPE 
AND FIRST-RATE WILD FOWLING. 


2 MILES BOTH BANKS OF EXCELLENT DRY FLY FISHING IX RIVER 
FROME AND TRIBUTARIES—TROUT RUN UP TO 33 LBS. 


18-HOLE GOLF COURSE WITHIN 3 MILES. 
The ancient MANOR HOUSE (circa. 1633) has been carefully preserved and is in 
splendid erder throughout. 


7 principal bed and dressing rooms arranged in suites, 4 bathrooms, 4 serv ants’ 
bedrooms and 2 large bedrooms or boxre oms, 4 reception 100ms, modern offices. 
‘Aga ” cooker. 





Central heating. Electric light. Good water and drainage. 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GROUNDS sloping to the river. 38 ACRES in hand. 
4 COTTAGES. GARAGE FOR 4. STABLING FOR 3, Ete. i 


Strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. (61,912.) 





UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 


BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 


THE DOWER HOUSE ON A NOBLEMAN’S ESTATE. 





THE ABOVE CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE STANDS HIGH, COMMANDS 
LOVELY VIEWS AND IS SURROUNDED BY GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK- 
LANT. IN WHICH IS AN ORNAMENTAL LAKE. 


IS BEDROOMS (INCLUBING SERVANTS’), 3: BATHROOMS, 
> RECEPTION ROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC) LIGHT, 


3’ COTTAGES, 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, PARK AND WOODLAND. 


in all about 
33 ACRES. 


Full particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co. (66,963.) 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF | 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


AND AT NORTHAMPTON, CIRENCESTER, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


SURREY 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN LOVELY 
POSITION 








EL, : 
mene 3316. 








3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES, 


Central heating. Cos.” water, gas and electric light. Modern drainage. 
GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. LODGE. 
TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. STABLING. FARM BUILDINGS. 
22 ACRES IN ALL. PRICE £11,000 


Full particulars of JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316.) (6262.) 





(A.D. 1604) 
FAMOUS COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORICAL COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


+ RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
4 MAIDS’ ROOMS, MODERN OFFICES. 


Main water, drainage and electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGES for 4 cars. 
6 ACRES OF LOVELY GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 
Most economical of upkeep. 
AN IDEAL SETTING FOR A DELIGHTFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE ON MOST REASONABLE TERMS 


Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334/5.) (5571.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX SS NS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. & N O ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 





E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
H. IN - . P.A.S.1., A.A.I. . 
R ALEC damenoe BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L-P.A. 





YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING 
3 MILES FROM WAKEFIELD, 6 MILES FROM PONTEFRACT, 16 MILES FROM DONCASTER. 
THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
CROFTON HALL ESTATE 


including 





THE IMPOSING RESIDENCE “CROFTON HALL.” 
16 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, BATHROOM, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
STABLING. GARAGE, CHAUFFEUR’S LODGE. 
Central heating. Main gas, water, electricity and drainage. Matured grounds. 6 Acres. 
8 DAIRY AND CORN FARMS 

with good houses and ample farm buildings, varying from 10 Acres to 143 Acres. 

OAKENSHAW GRANGE SMALL HOLDING. 22 ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION LANDS. 3 BUILDING SITES. 
QUARRY. 6 PLANTATIONS. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 20 COTTAGES. ALLOTMENTS. 


THE OLD RECTORY, CROFTON. CROFTON PARKS, LAKE AND PLANTATIONS. 


the whole extending to an area of just over 


863 ACRES RENT ROLL £1,533 PER ANNUM 

VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 66 LOTS AT TUE STRAFFORD ARMS HOTEL, WAKEFIELD, ON WEDNESDAY, | 
21ST MAY, 1941, IN TWO SESSIONS AT 11 A.M. AND 215 P.M. 


Solicitors: Messrs. LAcEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 





ON THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE LADY CHAMBERLAIN. 


BEAULIEU, HAMPSHIRE 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR A 
MINIMUM .PERIOD OF ONE YEAR. 


OWN ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
“ [DEAL” INDEPENDENT BOILER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 
HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


expensively and beautifully furnished, thus 
affording the acme of comfort. 


TIMBER AND THATCHED GARAGE. 
Pony Stable. 


KITCHEN GARDEN 


well stocked with vegetables, soft and hard 


4 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. fruit trees ; greenhouse. 
DRAWING AND DINING Lawns and shrubberies. 
ROOMS. 
RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK 
LIBRARY. SITTING ROOM. 


For particulars and order to view, 
apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN, with “* Esse” cooker. 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 
ORGANISATIONS TO ACQUIRE PREMISES 


CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
IN THE COUNTRY 


OF CHARACTER 
A FINE DORSET STONE-BUILT COUNTRY MANSION 


upon which has been spent a considerable amount of money by present owner. 


Now being run as an exceedingly successful Hotel, but early possession 


can be obtained. 8 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 





30 BEDROOMS. SEVERAL FITTED BATHROOMS. LOUNGE HALL. COMPLETE OFFICES. 
FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS AND ELABORATELY PANELLED MUSIC ROOM. GARAGES. STABLING. 


OAK PANELLED HALL. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


STABLING. GARAGES. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND PADDOCK 


BEAUTIFUL” GROUNDS OF ne 8 ACRES 


ABOUT _50 ACRES 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £20,000, to include Freehold, Furniture, etc. 





For orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. 


ARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 




















\tarrede, London.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 oak eee 
COLCHESTER. COUNTRY ©.2 HIGH UP ON THE COTSWOLDS <4 


In quiet and delightful surroundings, } mile local station, 4 miles main line junction. 
Convenient for Colchester. 


* 
’ 


oilllltn: ah. 


Ustaunvet Ul carequtaiie” iw 


oo thal as sey tle 





begs Je 
LOVELY OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 
Lounge hall. 3 reception rooms. 5 bedrooms. 
Main water. Electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 
COWHOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS, AND 2 BARNS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 7 OR 22 ACRES 
CONTENTS OF HOUSE WILL ALSO BE SOLD. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


Bathroom. 





FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


PEPPARD COMMON c.4 


High ground. Gravel soil. 


Between READING and HENLEY 


Dp Regen 





EARLY XVIlith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Large hall, 2 good reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms (3 with lavatory 
basins), bathroom, complete offices. 

Central heating. Co.'s electric light and water. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. STABLING (with rooms over), USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Very attractive GROUNDS with lawns, harbaceous borders, kitchen garden; in all 
NEARLY 2 ACRES. £4,750 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





SOMERSET & DEVON BORDERS <3 


In the Glorious Exmoor Country, about 8 miles Lynton. 





EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING ON PROPERTY. 
UNIQUE RESIDENCE 

3 reception. Sun rcom. 9 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 
GARAGE, STABLING. 

PICTURESQUE GARDEN with river intersecting, meadowland ; in all 

ABOUT 24 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £4,000 
HARRODS, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807 





Views to the Welsh Mountains. Ideal for evacuation or private occupation. 


7 





FINE SPECIMEN OF GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 
approached by long drives. 


Lounge and inner halls, 4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices. 
2 LODGES. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 2 COTTAGES. 
STABLING. GARAGE for 5. 
All Companies’ conveniences, including central heating. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
together with grandly timbered park ; in all 55 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS 3 MILES ©.2 


Standing high amid unspoilt country with a glorious outlook to the South. 





—_ 7 > 2 
COMFORTABLE AND SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, billiard room, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. 

Main water and electricity. Central heating. Every convenience. 
GARAGE (for 3) with chauffeur’s cottage ; also LODGE with bath. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
arranged in a series of terraces; also 3 meadows; in all about 8 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809.) 





SHROPSHIRE ¢.3 


500ft. up, in a safe and quiet locality, about 5 miles from Ludlow. Magnificent views. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR TO BE SOLD. 


e — 





ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, recreation room, 2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE (2 CARS) WITH ROOM OVER. 
Electric light and other conveniences. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
with fruit trees and productive kitchen garden. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS 
Harrons. Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Zele.; Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 















XIV. 









FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 


Temporarily at 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ¥% MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


__=ALLIANCE= 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 




















HEAD OFFICE: 
eu 


SIMPLE 10 ROW cite 
Lelicions eG cts 

















“6 

Corn can be grown 
outside without heat as 
easily as potatoes—any 
land that will grow 
potatoes will grow Sweet Corn. 
It’s delicious, boiled on the cob, 
buttered, peppered and salted. 
Doctors and Dentists recom- 
mend it. Obtainable in 9d. 
packets. 
Write to-day for illustrated leaflet. 
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Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGAcies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 
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requirements must, of 
course, have priority, but 
there are a certain number 
of K.L.G. plugs available for 
users who are themselves 
engaged upon Govern- 


ment work. 

















A suit of Sportex is a pleasure for 
your tailor to cut. The extra firm 
weave guarantees life-long smartness. 
And it is a pleasure to wear, for 
nothing from barbed wire to ’bus 
queues can disturb the equanimity 
of this hard-woven, hard-wearing 
Scottish cloth. 
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MISS F. C. HARMOOD-BANNER 


Miss Frances Cordelia (Nancy) Harmood-Banner is the younger daughter of Major Sir Harmood and Lady 
Harmood-Banner of Boughrood Castle, Radnorshire. Her engagement to Captain J. Jardine-Hunter-Paterson, 
The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, of Brocklehirst; Collin, Dumfries, was recently announced. Captain Jardine- 
Hunter-Paterson is the younger son of Captain and Mrs. Hunter-Arundel, of Barjarg Tower, Dumfries. 
Miss Harmood-Banner has. been spending many nights recently singing in the Air-Raid Shelters of Westminster, 
in aid of the National Savings Scheme 
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RE-BUILDING LONDON 


ONDON after the war, whatever the extent of material 
damage and whatever the change in its financial and 
commercial status produced by the war, will be the focal 
point of civic pride and affection, not for England alone 

but for the whole commonwealth of nations. It was an ancient 
and famous city before, venerated, in the eyes of its inhabitants 
and many lovers, despite its anomalies and disgraces. Hence- 
forth it will be hallowed as both a symbol and an actual battle- 
field of free civilisation’s victory. Had the spirit of London’s 
people not stood fast, it will be said, the war could not have been 
won. The war is not won yet, and it cannot be doubted that 
London has severe trials in store for it. But the result of neither 
is in question. London will emerge, battered, but more glorious 
in fame than ever in its long history. 

It is important to bear in mind this aspect of the huge and 
complex problem, the main issues of which have been discussed 
in our series London That Is To Be and are summarised to-day 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. In the maze of financial, adminis- 
trative, technical, esthetic, and human problems involved, this 
abstract fact of a London glorified in the eyes of the world imposes 
at the outset two finite limitations : we do not want a new London 
but a vastly improved old London ; not, as the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has well said, ‘a London 
improved out of recognition but retaining every architectural 
treasure that our fathers have left us, together with our own 
contribution which the present unexampled opportunity has 
made possible.” Pedantic reconstruction, and complete change, 
of London’s historic character are both ruled out. 

But far-reaching changes in the planning of London, regarded 
in the wider sense, are inevitable. Detailed recommendations 
for the treatment of any particular area run the risk of being 
premature until the principles of reconstruction and replanning 
are established, and they, as Lord Balfour insists, depend upon 
the yet broader decisions to be taken on national planning. ‘To 
what extent, to take a fundamental point, is London to be allowed 
to continue to develop into an industrial area at the cost of the 
North and Midlands and of the open land of the home counties ? 
On that decision hangs the traffic plan and the architectural 
character of the whole metropolis. The decision is as vital as 
it is urgent, for, until it is made, it is courting mistakes costing 
millions, and prejudicing generations yet unborn, to press ahead 
with an architectural plan. Yet that architectural plan must be 
completed and have statutory force, at least in its broad lines, 
by the time the war ends. If it is not, chaos will close again 
over a splendid vision, the opportunity of 1,000 years be 
botched and bungled and lost for ever. Every day that is wasted 
in preparing a national plan, as the setting for the London plan, 
brings that catastrophe nearer. 

Lord Balfour reminds us that this essential framework is 
the sphere of Mr. Arthur Greenwood. It is somewhat disturbing 
that, as yet, little progress has been reported from that quarter. 
In the more concrete sphere of reconstruction planning, Lord 
Reith is charged with establishing a framework of organisation. 
But unless his senior colleagues of Health and Trans- 
port agree to hand over their all-important planning 
departments, the young Ministry of Works and Buildings 
is thereby paralysed at the outset of its career. The division 
of the field of planning between two Ministers, and the retention 
of its practical scope by two others, is an impossible situation. 
The only solution of the impasse, a solution inevitable sooner or 
later, is the creation of a full-fledged Ministry of Planning 
equipped with the powers and scope of both planning Ministries 
and departments. 

Meanwhile a great deal of invaluable preparatory work is 
being done unofficially. Lord Reith is expected to announce the 
composition of his consultative panel shortly ; the R.I.B.A. has 
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set up a Reconstruction Committee to formulate the policy of 
architects ; the Royal Academy Committee for the Replanning 
of London, of which Sir Edwin Lutyens is Chairman, is engaged 
on an Architects’ Plan, based on the Bressey Report, which, it 
may be hoped, will be adopted wherever possible by the recon- 
struction authority when that body is appointed. Suggestions 
made by contributors to our series for such measure of control 
of re-building as they deem desirable will be found tabulated 
on another page. Elastic principles to govern re-building can 
even be established in advance of a definite plan, and some such 
framework as that put forward overleaf would have the great 
virtues of co-ordinating some of the energy and talent at present 
being wasted and of setting it to prepare schemes for specific 
streets or areas which—though they may have to be modified 
or jettisoned when the full plan is at last evolved—will form a 
pattern to depart from or to adopt, or at least a basis on which 
to found a standard of judgment. Architecture at present is in 
a transitional phase. If London that is to be is to be worthy 
of its heroic present and venerable past, a standard of design 
has got to be evolved before re-building begins. Let architects 
be turned on to that task now, to settle their differences and 
evolve a general style, just as the Committee of Architects 
succeeded so well in doing after the Great Fire, but, in this 
case, while it is still raging. 


*“ DAMAGE BY THE MILITARY” 


HE licentious soldiery have been a target for censure and abuse 
in many wars in many lands; and there-can be no doubt that, 
however restrained their behaviour may be as individuals at home, 
many of them, in the circumstances of camp and quarters and billets, 
take licence to do a great deal which they would never dream of doing 
elsewhere. We are not talking of the grosser military offences, such as 
pillage and deliberate destruction of an enemy’s property, but of those 
which arise as a rule in our own country from heedlessness and an excess 
of animal spirits most commendable when applied to more military 
objects. It is an excellent thing, then, that the B.B.C. should be pro- 
posing a series of talks in the Forces programme on the subject of the 
damage done by billeted and quartered soldiers. Dr. Maurice Everest, 
who proposed the talks, suggested that “‘ some competent person should, 
once a week, point out during a brief and humorous talk that one must 
cultivate care and cleanliness as much in another person’s house as in 
one’s own.” The idea is a good deal better probably and would be more 
effective in the long run than that of a concerted effort to force the 
War Office—and commanding officers—to take severe disciplinary 
measures in specific cases after damage had been done. There can be 
no doubt that in certain cases wanton damage has been done and valuable 
and beautiful things destroyed in circumstances where heedlessness is 
no excuse. When a house is stripped of its panelling and has its furniture 
and appointments burnt on the plea that we hadn’t got enough coal, 
more discipline is undoubtedly needed, and more care on the part of 
the authorities to see that, where such damage falls on the citizen, it is 
quickly and adequately compensated—if indeed that is possible. 


SEVEN FEET! 
O best on record can stand for ever ; they all go sooner or later 
as the human body shows itself capable of an effort which would 
once have been deemed incredible. Still, there are some records which 
strike the man in the street as truly impregnable, as marking the limit 
of achievement. Such, once upon a time and not really so very long 
ago, was the clearing of six feet high. It was in 1878 that the immortal 
M. J. Brooks did so at the Oxford sports, and a distinguished professor 
of athletics wrote to the newspapers to show that on a priori grounds 
such a feat was impossible. Soon afterwards he must have been con- 
vinced, for against Cambridge Brooks cleared 6ft. 2}in. What would 
that professor have said to-day, when the news has just come from 
California that one Les Stears has cleared 7ft. ofin.? This has not 
presumably been yet accepted as an official ‘‘ world’s record,” but there 
is the stark fact, and it is an astounding one. We had heard of 6ft. 8in. 
or 6ft. gin., but 7ft.! Nothing but unlimited exclamation marks are 
adequate to express our feelings. High jumping is, of course, to-day 
one of the most technical of the arts, a very different thing from the 
jumping of the Irishman Davin, who was the first man to beat Brooks’s 
record and went over the bar like a man going at a gate. But when all 
is said and done—seven feet! Whew! 


WILD BIRDS’ EGGS FOR FOOD 


Sh possibility of using wild birds’ eggs as a substitute for hens 
eggs is now being discussed, as was inevitable in present conditions. 
Mr. Jim Vincent’s suggestion that the eggs of mute swans should be 
collected for making omelettes and cakes is excellent : we have far toc 
many vicious semi-tame swans in this country, and no grain can be 
spared for feeding these birds in winter. Dr. Travers Jenkins’s view 
that gulls’ eggs should be collected up to June 1—-so that the largest 
possible proportion of fresh eggs should be obtained—may also be 
commended, but there is no reason why collecting should not continue 
after that date. Though vast numbers are taken every year from York- 
shire cliffs, gulls’ eggs have hitherto remained unappreciated in mos’ 
parts of the country. The eggs of redshanks and oyster-catchers migh’ 
also be used: indeed, redshanks’ eggs used to be a favourite substitute 
for plovers’ eggs, and Miss E. L. Turner told years ago how, when she 
once objected to a rural acquaintance in Broadland that the eggs were 
nothing like plovers’, she received the explanation that they were “ el! 
the same to them Londoners,” who didn’t know what they ate. Most 
years a useful number of eggs might be collected from moorhens’ nests, 
but the weather of January, 1940, inflicted heavy casualties on this 
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HEAVY WORK ON THE FARM 

Women’s Land Army is cheerfully undertaking tasks that 
» ld in normal times be performed by men. Here the Duchess of 
( .cester is discussing ditching with two girls at the Northampton- 
shire Institute of Agriculture 


s 2ies—at least in some parts of the country. There is a sound case 
f. collecting plovers’ eggs up to mid-April, as Miss Frances Pitt and 
0 or naturalists have in the past suggested, but the law is still the law, 
ce . when it is also a “‘ hass.”” For the taking of later plovers’ eggs 
n hing can be said : so useful is the green plover that the saying “‘ every 
e, , stolen is a loaf lost’ may well be true, especially at a time when 
th -e is much more ploughland than usual. Pheasants’ eggs we can 
ha dly expect to see on the table this year. The quantities normally 
sod in London shops after June 1 were not, of course, wild eggs, but 
the surplus produce of game farms. It may usefully be noted that, as 
wih barn-door fowls and pheasants kept in aviaries, so with wild birds— 
egg production is stimulated if only one or two eggs are taken at a time, 
and not whole clutches. Mr. Eric Parker has recorded how he found 
as a schoolboy in Gloucestershire (where jackdaws’ eggs were accounted 
a breakfast delicacy) that daws could be induced to lay abnormal numbers 
of eggs if they were robbed moderately and regularly. Moral: when 
collecting wild eggs, be not too greedy. 


PROTHALAMIUM 


(THE IrR1sH FARMER Marries) 
The low waves come in, like lambs playing and tumbling, 
While black on the tide 
His balancing boat is a luck-shoe that someone 
Throws after the bride. 


Yolk-yellow the gorse by the paths I’ll be seeking 
When animals stray, 

Where once he went lonely—too lonely for speaking, 
A dangerous way. 


Did ever you keep in your mind a small glimmer 
Which nobody shares, 

As bright as the moonlight, but steadfast and dimmer, 
And lit by your prayers ? 


So when the moon widens that now is cut narrow 
And laughs at the sea, 
He’ll know—coming weary from plough and from harrow— 
He comes in to me! 


Oh, pale on his land all the blackthorn is frothing 
Like waves or a cloud, 
And nothing can fold up our happiness—nothing— 
Unless it’s a shroud ! 
TEMPLE LANE. 


ECONOMY IN VEGETABLE SEEDS 


ATTENTION has recently been drawn to the quantities of vegetable 
seeds recommended by the Ministry of Agriculture’s leaflets for 
sowing certain distances and areas. Examination of these quantities 
gocs far to support the statements of those who charge the Ministry 
wth extravagance, and it is difficult to reconcile such lavishness with 
it: frequent advice to use seed as economically as possible this season 
© ing to the general scarcity. The Ministry, of course, is not the only 
‘v'nrit : appearances suggest that, in some instances at any rate, it 
' s adopted the recommendations in commercial seed lists without 
« -cking them. To take one instance, we are told that one ounce of 
©’ on seed should sow at least 1ooft., whereas any practical gardener 
\ uld say that under present conditions the distance should be at least 
' fas much again. The recommended quantity for beans is on a simi- 
y prodigal scale. Actually it is not an easy matter to provide a table 
ixed seed quantities and distances for the whole country, as the 
istry has attempted to do, for conditions vary widely and diverse 

r hods of sowing are employed. In some respects the Ministry’s 
*  e is a useful guide to the novice, but it is to be hoped that before 
her sowing season comes round opportunity will be taken to revise 
the light of the experience of practical growers. In times like these 
—_ surely err, if at all, on the side of stringency rather than that 

enty. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Blue Vinney—The Home Guard Officer and His Uniform— 
Squall at Sea 


By Major C. S. Jarvis. 


N the good old times before milk separators came into general 
use, and the only known method of removing cream for butter- 
making was by means of the hand skimmer, practically every 
Dorset farmhouse of any size made its Blue Vinney cheeses ; and 
the Blue Vinney played a very important part in the daily ration of 

the agricultural labourer in those days. As it was made from skim 
milk it was white in colour with a tendency to go blue with keeping, 
and it was a very excellent cheese indeed—so good, in fact, that many 
Dorset gourmets preferred it to either a Stilton or a Wensleydale. 

Then came the days of the milk separator, which removed the cream 
from the milk so effectually that there was insufficient fat left in the skim 
for the creation of the Blue Vinney, and so this fine old cheese became 
practically extinct. To cope with a local demand from old die-hards 
an odd farmer or so still continued to make a few, and a Dorchester 
grocer rationed these rare specimens out to deserving customers who 
had ordered in advance, but the transaction was regarded more as a 
concession than a right. 

*. * 
* 

Rapier pit of course, the Blue Vinney is as unobtainable as the Stilton 

and various other cheeses. Once we regarded them as merely 
a side-line to a meal, but as absence makes the heart grow fonder so 
does the palate crave now for something more attractive and bulky 
than the small wedge of ‘‘ mouse-trap ’’ we obtain when we are lucky. 
As Blue Vinney was made from skim milk, and as skim milk all over the 
country is being fed to pigs and calves, figuring only as a small and 
insignificant part of their day’s ration, it seems reasonable to hope 
that most of us could obtain a gallon or so of skim from our own cows 
or from a local farm without seriously affecting the food supply of the 
other animals. This, with the addition of a very small quantity of full 
milk left over from the day’s supply, should provide the ingredients 
required for a Blue Vinney, and therefore it seems that this cheese 
might be made by many of us out of practically waste products, thus 
releasing other supplies for those who have not our local advantages. 

The only drawback to this glorious vista of ripening cheeses in 
the larder is that I know nothing about it beyond the fact that, when 
I was buried in a Libyan oasis for two heat-stricken lonely years, I 
made quite palatable cheeses from the waste milk of my three cows 
after butter-making. There was never the slightest difficulty there 
about milk going sour, and very sour, in a temperature of 112° Fahr., 
but I imagine it is not so easy in this country, and possibly the use of 
rennet is essential. Perhaps some reader of CounTRY LIFE will come 
forward and tell us if there is anything in the idea, and supply the 
receipt for making cheeses from skim milk—particularly Blue Vinneys. 

*. * 

A® the War Office are insisting that the leaders of the Home Guard 

should take commissions, despite the fact that many of us would 
prefer to remain in our old insignificant ranks, they might at least grant 
us the same concessions as are allowed to other commissioned officers. 
An order has just come out that the uniform of the Home Guard is 
the battle-dress and field-service cap only, and the wearing of any 
other kit is forbidden. 

In the Regular Army battle-dress is the regulation kit for all field 
operations, but on other occasions officers are permitted to wear their 
ordinary uniforms, and as the fullest advantage is taken of this con- 
cession one must conclude that, like the Home Guard, they do not 
find battle-dress particularly comfortable. Much of the Home Guards- 
man’s work takes the form of field operations where battle-dress is worn, 
but there are various other occasions, such as attendance at lectures, 
demonstrations and tours of inspection where the Regular officers 
present are permitted to, and do, wear their ordinary uniforms; an 
invidious distinction is, however, made in the case of the Home Guards- 
man. He must always attend in a kit which scratches his wrists and neck 
and in which he experiences great difficulty in finding the pockets in 
which he has placed his pipe, tobacco and cigarette-case, not to mention 
his notebook and pencil ; and as many of them still possess their old 
uniforms, the regulation appears—to me, at any rate—both unnecessary 
and irritating. 

*,* 
Si ~ queerest and nastiest squall I ever experienced was off the 

River Plate, just about the spot where the Graf Spee met H.M.S. 
Exeter and her companions. We were humming along in a big four- 
masted barque with every sail drawing in the steady south-east trade 
wind, and the sky overhead was typically fine weather with the deep 
cobalt of the South Atlantic and a few fleecy white clouds floating over- 
head. A particularly innocent-looking one came down wind and drifted 
over us, and I remember that there was not a trace of that ragged white 
lower edge that usually denotes wind and weather. A tiny shower 
spattered on the deck, just damping it, and, as the officer of the watch 
cast an anxious eye to windward and aloft, the squall came down on us 
with a shriek. 

The ship heeled right over, with the tops of her bulwarks flush 
with the water and the deck nearly perpendicular, while overhead the 
canvas cracked and thundered, the ropes thrashed and whipped, and 
above the roar of the wind we could hear the blocks crashing on the 
deck. It was in the days when deep-sea sailors were real sailing-ship 
men, ‘‘ with every finger a hook, every hair a spunyarn, and every drop 
of blood good Stockholm tar,” and the watch on deck together with 
the “ idlers ”’ did not wait for the orders they could not hear, but scram- 
bled along the sloping deck, letting go halliards, sheets and tacks. Then 
in a moment came a sudden and uncanny hush, and the squall was over. 
It had lasted less than a minute, but had accounted for quite a nice 
little bill for damages in that time, represented by two jibs, three stay- 
sails and a royal blown clean away, a topsail split into streamers, and a 
broken t’gallant sailyard. 
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LONDON THAT IS TO BE 


VIII-SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
By LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 


The Chairman of the Parliamentary Reconstruction Group points out that the reconstruction of London is bound up with National Planning, 
by the future location of industries, and emphasises the fact that planning for after the war must begin now if the great opportunity 






HE keynote of the series of articles re- 
cently published in Country LIFE on 
the future of London is the greatness 
of the opportunity, and the need for 
deliberately planned reconstruction. Sir 
Charles Bressey sees the opportunity in terms 
of new highways, new open spaces, the remodel- 
ling of the dock areas, a broad loopway round 
the city, and satellite garden cities into which 
London can be decentralised. He feels, too, 
and most people will agree with him, that a 
reorganisation of local government is called for. 
He points out that the present planning 
machinery is too cautious and dilatory, and he 
expresses the hope that individual right will be 
made more easily to give way to public interest. 

Sir Gwilym Gibbon rightly insists on the 
need for preparation of a master plan well in 
advance of the time when the work will have 
to be done. He pleads for a comprehensive 
scheme of which the Bressey Plan will be only 
a part. Coming as it does from an experienced 
administrator, it is to be hoped that this plea 
will convince any who doubt the wisdom of 
expending time and energy in planning recon- 
struction in advance. Sir Gwilym also empha- 
sises the financial complications inherent in 
any comprehensive replanning, and would like 
to see a solution by way of pooling of ownership 
on a comprehensive scale if time permits ; if 
not, then in suitable areas as may be con- 
venient. He stresses the point that compensa- 
tion is the greatest obstacle to planning, and 
that some solution must be found of the diffi- 
culties involved in it, if anything worth while 
is to be accomplished. 

The next three articles are concerned more 
closely with the architectural aspects of re- 
building, debating the pros and cons of control. 
Mr. Sharp has an agreeable vision of wedges 
of green space combined with arterial highways 


a 


* THE REPLANNING OF THE CITY 
ASPECTS OF ST. PAUL’S 


is not to be lost. 


piercing to the centre of London. He would 
reduce the population of the urban area to 
three millions. He asks for the return to 
planned squares and streets, containing both 
flats and the single-family house which, he 
says, is the right kind of dwelling for the bulk 
of the population. He makes a cogent plea for 
the well designed terrace in contrast to the street 
of detached or semi-detached houses, of which, 
be it admitted, we have had enough and to spare. 

Both Mr. Goodhart Rendel and Pro- 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie are opposed to 
attempts to impose a too rigid control of archi- 
tecture, the former because it would be contrary 
to the nature of London and to its historic and 
picturesque character ; the latter on the practi- 
cal grounds that regimentation of facades is 
not really practical without a more rigid restric- 
tion of use, and consequently of height, than 
is likely to be tolerated for long over any but 
limited areas. But both these contributors 
emphasise the necessity for some degree of 
westhetic supervision: vistas planned in con- 
junction with imposing terminal buildings, and 
certain streets and squares placed under special 
control: either by original designs allowing of 
some flexibility for individual requirements ; 
or for the harmonious re-building and restora- 
tion of historic architectural groups. Professor 
Abercrombie recommends an extension of the 
advisory panel system for the less architecturally 
important areas. 

Mr. Goodhart Rendel regards intelligent 
preservation as equally important as replan- 
ning and has a catholic eye for all that can 
profitably be retained. As to the treatment of 
historic buildings that have been destroyed he 
repeats William Morris’s dictum: “ preserve 
everything, copy nothing.’ While this is a 
sound working principle in cases of doubt, 
there are obvious exceptions, for instance some 





COULD BE DESIGNED TO REVEAL 
HITHERTO OBSCURED ” 








of the City churches for which complete 
designs exist. Mr. Hussey opposed the sug- 
gestion of re-building these on alien sites and 
urged the retention of at least their towers 
(where the church had been irreparably dam- 
aged). The replanning of the City could be 
designed to reveal aspects of St. Paul’s and 
the churches hitherto obscured, and create 
much-needed open spaces and wider vistas. 
Where buildings are erected on the sites of 
churches, they should be of no greater height 
than what they replace, so that the tower 
remains predominant. These briefly sum- 
marised points also found expression, though 
from the social angle, in Mr. Osborn’s article. 
For Mr. Osborn, London is primarily a place 
for human beings to live and work in, and 
her greatest needs a reduction in central density 
and a stop to outward expansion. London, 
in fact, must be forcibly reduced, 

All through the series of articles there runs 
the consciousness of the need of a plan, the 
realisation that obstacles will not be overcome 
unless definite action is taken, and taken quickly. 

How is this planning to be achieved ? 
The starting-point is to be found ready to hand 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial population. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


Summarising in one sentence the Report, 
which of course dealt with pre-war conditions, 
there was unanimous agreement that London 
and other urban masses are too large, and that 
a redistribution of industry and of population 
is an urgent necessity. Different members of 
the Royal Commission took different views 
about remedies, but divergencies were more of 
degree than of kind, and since the Report was 
framed, the war has come to point the moral 
and adorn the tale. Less difference of opinion 
would be found now, it is safe to say, on the 
need for drastic steps to regulate the redistribu- 
tion of industry and population which is actually 
happening and to govern it in the future. 
Moreover, two Ministers have been charged 
with duties relating to Reconstruction. Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, whose task, in the words 
of the Prime Minister, is “‘ to plan in advance 
a number of large practical steps which it is 
indispensable to take if our society is to move 
forward, as it must,”’ and Lord Reith, Minister 
of Works and Buildings, whose special mission 
is more particularly concerned with physical 
planning, and consequently with the d’stribu- 
tion of the population; it is to Lord Reith, 
therefore, that London must look as the master 
of her fate at the greatest crisis in her history 
since the Great Fire. And not London alone, 
but the whole country must so regard him, 
for planning is indivisible. London, with her 
vast population, her huge industries, with all 
the attributes of Government and the cultural 
and commercial associations of a great capital 
city, is but a part of the whole, and cannot 
be planned in isolation. Too often in the past 
have attempts been made to plan in compart- 
ments without full consideration of all the 
issues involved, e.g., roads have been considered 
apart from housing, housing apart from open 
spaces, industry apart from agriculture and 
scientific land utilisation. These islands have 
grown too small through development of trans- 
port and communications for this muddlec 
thinking to continue, and now we must organis¢ 
or perish. That the Government recognis¢ 
this is established by Lord Reith’s announce- 
ment that in this preparatory work for physica 
reconstruction he is authorised to proceed on 
the assumptions : 

(1) That the principle of planning will b« 
accepted as national policy and that some 
central planning authority will be re- 
quired ; 

(2) that this authority will proceed on ; 
positive policy for such matters as 
agriculture, industrial development anc 
transport ; 
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(3) that some services will require treatment 
"ona National basis, some regionally, and 
some locally. 

Merely to modify past muddles is one 
thing, and intelligently to plan industry, agri- 
culture and transport is quite another. Before 
constructive work can be attempted, research 
will have to be carried out on lines to a large 
stent already indicated by the Report of the 
2, yal Commission. Research in the main will 
. the form of a comprehensive survey of 
national resources in the fields of industry, 
igriculture and of amenities, and of the 
tion of those resources to the proper dis- 
ution of the population. A national plan 

take the essential human needs of the 
ole as its starting point, and their greatest 
sible satisfaction as its goal. 

But it is impossible to plan the ideal dis- 
ution of industry and of the population 
hout forming some idea of what the state 
ndustry will be after the war. Here we are 
‘ing over into the sphere of Mr. Greenwood, 
it may be hoped that before long a com- 
1ensive programme of measures may be 
yunced, including one of long-term Im- 
al and Colonial Development which will 
) to keep the heavy industries busy for a 
1 of years and will tide over the transition 
f war to peace. Agriculture, too, must 
t ea definite future to look foiward to, and 

ational long-term policy for agriculture 
c .sistent in peace and war alike, a thing we 
e never had, must be hammered out and 
zed. If the scientists have their way, the 
phasis will be on milk and potatoes rather 
n on wheat and beef, and all must be 
ught into harmony with the economy of 
great Dominions, largely dependent as they 
a on the export of primary products. Let it 
b. repeated that the basis of agricultural policy 
n ist be the nutritional needs of the population. 

Meantime, Lord Reith, having organised 
hs machine for town and country planning at 
the top, will also have to devise new ways of 
translating its decisions effectively into action. 
Planning will have to stop being an affair of 
each individual local authority on its own. 
Gallant efforts have been made in many 
parts of the country to secure effective regional 
planning, but too often they have been brought 
to naught through the recalcitrance of indivi- 
dual authorities or by vested interests of 
one kind or another. The problem here is 
to combine the maximum of local knowledge 
and public opinion with a greater delegation 
of power from the centre than exists at present. 
Whitehall and the local authorities must both 
be regionalised, and there will be scope here 
for all the ability and the good will which 
can and will be brought to bear from both 
sides. Here, again, the chances are good, for 
Lord Reith has said, ‘‘ we must consider im- 
partially the whole administrative machinery.” 


COMPENSATION 


The greatest obstacle to effective planning, 
namely, the fear on the part of the planning 
authorities of heavy claims for compensation, 
must be dealt with once and for all on a basis 
which will safeguard the public interest and 
at the same time do justice to the private 
interests involved. That there is no irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between public and private 
interest is evident from the fact that good 
planning increases values as a whole. The 
difficulty is that lessened value follows at once 
from restriction of use, but increased value 
may be spread over a very wide area and a long 
period of time, and may not easily be related 
to the cause of the improvement. 

Owners of land do not easily reconcile 
themselves to the idea that they are not entitled 
tc reap the benefit of improvements carried 
© t at public expense. It is much easier to 
‘| sure that one is entitled to compensation 
ne’s property is injuriously affected by action 
n for the public benefit. If the latter 
ement is true, then so is the former ; though 
to date owners of land have in fact had it 
h ways i.e. claiming compensation for 
 arious affection, but escaping in all but 
1 zligible instances payment for betterment. 

so far, therefore, as landowners had an 
\ir advantage in this matter, they must be 
pared to sacrifice it, and the record of the 
lowning class of this country is such that 
‘e is no doubt about the spirit in which 
’ will do so. Opposition will come, not 
the genuine landowner, but from the 
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OUTLINE SCHEME FOR CONTROL OF ARCHITECTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON 


‘_ outline, co-ordinating suggestions put forward in the course of this series of 
articles, is confined to the regulation of the external appearance of buildings in 
None of the contributors, whose suggestions it relates to one another, is to 
Other departments of planning are omitted. 
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land speculator, who, whether in town or 
country, is the cause of most of the difficulties 
by which: the planning authority is beset. 
For this reason the announcement of the 
terms of reference of the committee appointed 
by Lord Reith, with Mr. Justice Uthwatt as 
Chairman, is particularly welcome. The com- 
mittee have not only to carry out an objective 
analysis of the whole compensation problem, 
but they are specifically charged to devise 
measures to prevent land speculation. 


FINANCE 

No consideration, however brief, of the 
problems of reconstruction is complete without 
some reference to finance. It is easy to make 
plans for a new heaven and a new earth, includ- 
ing a new London, but some regard must be 
had to how this pleasant prospect is to be paid 
for. One disagreeable fact is that the longer 
war expenditure continues to dissipate accumu- 
lated assets at the present appalling rate, the 
poorer will the nation be at the end of it and 
the more difficult will it be to maintain existing 
standards of living, let alone to provide huge 
sums for Reconstruction. But this picture has 
also a brighter side. The problem of the 
modern world is no longer solely the production 
of wealth. It is even more its distribution, 
i.e., its exchange not only between one country 
and another, but between citizens of each 
country individually. If full employment can 
be effectively organised, the capacity to produce 
wealth will be tremendous. Germany organised 
full employment successfully in preparation 
for war, and it cannot and must not be beyond 
our powers to organise full employment for 
peace. 

London’s financial problems in particular 
will be formidable and at first may well appear 
insoluble. Redistribution of industry means 
less industry for London, accompanied by lower 
density of population and decreased site value, 
particularly, it is to be hoped, in the most 
congested and the central areas respectively. 
The implications in terms of rateable assess- 
ments and civic revenues may well appal the 
type of mind to which rateable value has been 
a fetish. But there is a silver lining to these 
clouds too. Let it never be forgotten that 
before the war the London traffic problem was 
drifting towards a deadlock ; astronomical site 
values impeded where they did not forbid 
public improvements of every kind. More- 
over, year by year more and more of London’s 
population were becoming irretrievably urban- 
ised. Nothing short of war could have reversed 
the tendency to ever denser population and 





ever higher site value, but that its reversal is a 
blessing surely no one can really doubt. It is 
most important to be clear about this, so that 
all efforts may be directed not to restoring the 
old and bad conditions but to taking advantage 
of the unexpected opportunity which lies before 
us to create a better London. 


STREET PLANNING 

Street planning has a big part to play in 
London’s reconstruction, particularly if pooling 
of sites can be arranged, and could do much 
both to mitigate the diminution of site values 
and to improve amenity. This is well demon- 
strated by the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
based on parts of the Bressey plan for London. 
With skilled rearrangement of sites and of 
redundant streets, new thoroughfares can be 
so aligned as to create valuable new sites and 
to raise the value of all the altered sites, and it 
is to be hoped that this invaluable work of 
collaboration between a famous engineer and 
a great architect will be fully utilised. 

At the same time it must be stressed that 
planning is not solely a question of fine streets 
and open spaces, of well designed buildings 
and controlled architectural treatment, of sky- 
lines and composition. ‘These are aspects of 
development important to all who care for 
the amenities of London, which planning based 
on the human needs of beauty and comfort 
for the whole population must embrace. 

The task on which Lord Reith is engaged 
is to devise the machinery of planning, and 
one of his first cares will have been to see to it 
that there is an adequate supply of people to 
work the machinery, viz., trained planners. 
Town and country planning has been the 
Cinderelia of local government services, and 
the country is paying for past neglect by un- 
preparedness for the tremendous business of 
organising for war. How much more easily 
all would have fallen into place if a national 
plan had been in existence at the outbreak 
of war. 

Great indeed is our opportunity. Can we 
take advantage of it ? The war conditions which 
have produced the opportunity are at the same 
time highly unfavourable to the creation and 
development of anything not concerned with 
the immediate war effort. There are strong 
vested interests and much latent prejudice to 
be overcome. Lord Reith must be given the 
united support of all planners, for now is the 
critical time and failure now to look and plan 
far ahead would be irretrievable. Never was 
it truer than at this moment that where there 
is no vision the nation perishes. 
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DEER FORD 


Stalking with a Cine-Camera 


E saw him first on a Monday 
evening—a big stag with a short, 
wide head—striding with his nose 
thrust out before him, obviously 
in search of hinds, hinds that we 
had already seen in permanent occupation of 
a stretch of country bounded on one side by 
a loch (Arianus in Morven), on two others 
by the bends of the river that issues from it 
and on the fourth by a deer fence to prevent 
damage to young trees. It was too late t 
get within camera range of him that evening 
but I found him again before breakfast on the 
Tuesday, shepherding his hinds along the ridg¢ 
that bisected his new home, with slopes runnin; 
on the one side to the loch and on the othe: 
to the river. We stalked him that morning 
and my hostess and I reeled off some film o 
him and his harem, which was so little appreci 
ated that the deer crossed the river by a certai! 
ford and sought shelter in the Sanctuary. 

The Sanctuary is by no means immune t 
the camera ; indeed on experience of the las 
three Octobers it must have acquired a doubtfu 
reputation among the deer. We followed 
found them again, got rather too close on a stil 
evening, with the inevitable result—a twitching 
ear, a startled bark from a hind, and a hurriec 
shot with the camera at frightened deer agains 
the sky. It was better than nothing, but no 
good enough, and I was up again before break- 
fast on the Wednesday examining the original 
ground across the river. Careful spying re- 
vealed the tips of the same pair of horns 
and a short climb brought me within sight o! 
the whole stag, looking very much like the 
morning after the night before. 

After breakfast they had moved higher 
up the ridge, and we put ourselves right for 
the wind by following a hill road in a Baby 
Austin that took us, unsuspected by the deer, 
on to the far side of the ridge towards the 
loch. We were a party of three, my hostess 
and I, both with cine-cameras, and my millman, 
D., who had never seen Scotland or deer 
before but has a keen instinct for sport. For 
the ensuing stalk we carried, in addition to 
the ordinary impedimenta of cameras, tripods 
and glasses, a sack supported by sticks and 
painted to imitate a large rock, with two slits 
for the camera lenses. The stalk was made 
difficult, as October stalks often are, by a highly 
respectable hind and calf lying apart from the 
stag and his harem, but we crawled in even- 
tually on to a bracken-covered knoll which 
overlooked our deer, lying in a little cup below 
it, at about rooyd. 

The cameras were fixed on their tripods 
behind a thick patch of bracken on the crest 
of the knoll, the sack was slowly raised and 
fixed in front of them, and then, inch by inch, 
D. crawled round under the bracken in front 
of the sack and bent, one by one, the offending 
stalks in his iron grasp. At last the job was 
finished, and to us, peering through the slits 
in the sack, the deer lay in full view. But one 
old hind had elongated her neck and cocked 
her ears, for, to her, the bracken had seeme« 
to wither unduly fast, and by the time we hac 
started to run our machines she was imparting 
some of her uneasiness to her neighbours 
One by one, they rose from their beds, the sta: 
last with a sulky lurch, and looking back ove 
their shoulders began to edge quietly awa) 
so that the range, always extreme, became tor 
great. 

Then an idea struck all of us at the sam 
moment. The day before, when moved frot 
that ground under similar conditions of win 
they had crossed’ the river at a certain spo 
They might do the same thing again ; anyhov 
it was worth atry. Leaving the sack in positi: 
and packing the cameras behind it, we starte 
on a laborious crawl out again, with the objec 
of recrossing the ridge unseen, regaining th 
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car, and then with its help reaching the river 

unsuspected and manning the ford with our 

cameras, While D. gave us three-quarters of an 

hour before quietly moving the deer from the 

idge towards the river. The stalk out was 
ore difficult than the stalk in, for the deer 
re wide spread and inclined to be jumpy, 
t we managed it successfully, and as we 
ndled in the car down the road to the river, 
could see them feeding steadily down the 
pes towards the ford. 

In selecting the exact position for the 
neras to command the ford we found our- 
ves up against that eternal problem in 
nera stalking : how much we could risk the 
id in order to get the light? We finally 
se a bracken bank on the farther shore to 

deer, exactly opposite the central of three 
sible river crossings, which gave us fair 
iting conditions and seemed to be safe for 

wind until the deer should be practically 
yur bank of the river if they were good enough 
take to the ford. 

The suspense of that wait was horrible ; 
deer were out of sight, we could tell nothing 
vhat they or D. were doing, and after weigh- 
all the chances we both went no trumps on 

central ford and set the focus at thirty 
ds, or mid-stream exactly to our front, 
{ the pace at twenty-four frames to the 
ond. The minutes dragged. I kept seeing 
iginary ears and hearing imaginary sounds, 

the three-quarters of an hour allotted was 
, and past and nothing had happened. 

Then suddenly a long, shrill whistle, which 

inded more to the left than we had expected. 
hat did it mean? Had D. arrived at the 
idge and everything gone wrong? Was he 
ving to turn the deer? Was . . .? And 
‘na glorious sound! Cavalry charging, 
rough bog on to harder ground, straight at 
_ and round the corner of the knoll on the 
her bank they came straight for the centre 
rd, a grand old hind leading. I hissed 
between my teeth: ‘* Let her in,” just had 
time to see that the stag was there at the rear 
of the herd, and then eyes to the camera finders, 
hands to the directing bars, and fingers to the 
camera trigger. A merry splash from the 
leading lady as she hit the river, and the record- 
ing of that memorable scene began. 

They came straight on at a swinging trot, 
until the leader was perhaps two-thirds across 
the river towards us, when she stopped with a 
jerk, tilted her nose, laid back her ears, shot 
like a catapult into the air, and then raced 


back on a semicircular course in a cloud of 


spray to the farther bank. She had got, no 
doubt, a whiff, but the rest of them a yard or 
two behind her had got nothing at all. The 
second in command, a lovely damsel, trotted 
boldly out to take the lead, but in which 
direction ? “‘ Those behind cried forward and 
those before cried back,” and the stag (I could 
see his eyes through my finder), whose temper 
had been sorely tried in the last few days, was 
clearly demanding ‘‘ What the hell’s up now ? ” 
‘They stood stock still in mid-stream, looking 
in every direction, only one hind in the right 
one, and I doubt if she saw anything for we were 
dead still and the river probably drowned the 
ticking of our machines. Then, like one beast, 
hey turned, some right, some left, and in a 
vild rush, enveloped in sheets of spray, left 
he river by the way they had come. We sat 
ick, chortling and gurgling, limp with excite- 
ent, and D. arrived grinning, as well he might, 
1m. ear to ear. 

The pictures extracted from the film give 
better indication of the scene than the peep 
rough minimising finders allowed us at the 
ne, but they give nothing of the sounds that 
unt my memory. The shrill whistle that 
t our quivering nerves on edge—the sharp 
scendo of the gallop, sucking squelch and 
ish of grass—the merry splash of the leader 

she hit the water—the “ plish-plosh ” of 
inted feet cutting through the ford—the 
use with no sound but the river’s—and then 
grand finale of the mad stampede in sheets 
spray. ANTHONY Buxton. 
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SERBIAN EPIC 


The Historic Heart of Yugoslavia 
By LILIAN F. GRAY 


HE dramatic uprising of national spirit 
throughout Yugoslavia has elated but not 
surprised those who know that country and 
people. What was unbelievable was that 
the independence of the Serbian spirit, so 
fiercely held for so many centuries, was to be sacri- 
ficed without a blow. That spirit is predominant 
among the peasant folk—all Slavs, but of varying 
histories and characteristics—and strongest of all in 
Serbia, where reaction against the Axis Pact was 
most virulent. Of all the Yugoslavs, the Serbs and 
Montenegrins (a branch of the Serb family) have had 

their freedom the longest ; it is their life-blood. 
Their origins are in many respects obscure. 
The Slavs first penetrated the frontiers of the Byzan- 
tine Empire into the Balkan peninsula between the 
sixth and eighth centuries, and settled in the Pannonian 
Plain, north of the Danube. But the arrival of the 
Magyars forced them to move south. In those days 
they were only a group of powerful tribes, and organ- 
isation among themselves developed slowly. Belgrade 
(Singidunum), having been held in turn by the 
Illyrians, Celts, Romans, Byzantines, Huns, Avars, 
.  . eee — Ree and Kumans, now became a matter for dispute between 
THE ANCIENT PATRIARCHAL CHURCH OF PEC the ever-increasing Magyars and Serbian Slavs. It 
; LEP Y rErgee did not become a Serbian city until the twelfth century, 
Early hearth of Serbian Orthodox Christianity under King Stephen I, founder of the Nemanja 
dynasty. By the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the Serbs were a power in the 
Balkans and, under the leadership of their 
most famous of kings, DusSan—crowned 
at Skoplje in 1346 as ‘“‘ Emperor of Serbs, 
Greeks and Albanians’’—went from 

strength to strength. 

Then the tide turned. In the south 
was rising the new power of the Ottomans. 
They swept northwards, the Serbs retreat- 
ing. Many stands of staunch resistance 
were made, but Tzar DuSan was dead and 
his successors had neither his personality 
nor strength. The fatal battle of Kosovo 
(1389), in which, under Prince Lazar, the 
flower of Serbian aristocracy was destroyed, 
marked the end of their first empire. For 
a few years the Serbs retained some form 
of independence in the country round about 
Belgrade and, a few miles down the Danube, 
the great fortress of Smederevo. Then 
Belgrade fell to the Magyars and only 
Smederevo was left. 

The ruins of this last stronghold of 
medizval Serbia prove it to have been a 
magnificent example of military architecture. 
But gradually the Turks closed in on it, 
and although Smederevo resisted and beat 
off countless attacks, on June 20, 1459, the 
great citadel surrendered. 

That was the end of the small Serbian 
despotate. The Serbs now were a peasant 
race, without leaders, serfs under their 
Turkish conquerors. 

Yet the spirit of the people lived on. 
They kept alive their traditions, their 
memories of a glorious past, in the lays of 
wandering bards, with their one-stringed 
guslas. These sang to them of Kraljevi¢ 
Marko and Milos Obili¢, heroes of incredible 
bravery and strength. They told of deeds 
of daring by haiduks and uskoks (national 
guerilla leaders) who lived but for three 
ideals: to oppose the foreign rulers, to 
bring terror to the oppressors, and to 
befriend the people. Even to-day these 
heroes of the past are extolled with warmth 
and vigour, and throughout the rich, and 
mostly tragic, Serbian folklore runs a con- 
v.ction that, whatever happens, a man must 
remain worthy of his name and race. For 
this ideal he must sacrifice all honour and 
glory if need be. 





(Centre) ON THE SHORES OF LAKE 
OCHRID, WHERE SERBIA AND 
ALBANIA MEET 
The Monastery of St. Naum dating from 
the ninth century 


(Below) A MODERN STREET IN 
BELGRADE 
On the right is an old Turkish house 
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The Serbs endured the Turkish yoke 
until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and then they rose, never again 
to rest in their fight for freedom. In 
January, 1804, the Janissaries executed a 
number of Serbian officials in Belgrade. 
"his fanned the smouldering glow of discontent 
One month later they found 

ir leader: George Petrovi¢é, known as 
irageorge (Black George). His words were 
yphetic : ‘‘ The Serbian people desires that 
rbia shall be given to no one. . + oe 
‘olt was successful until, in 1813, the Turks 
ppressed it and Karageorge fled the country. 

1815 there was a further rebellion, under 

los’ Obrenovié, and the people acquired a 

‘tain amount of autonomy. In 1830 the 
ltan granted a qualified independence, and 

1867 the whole of Serbia was freed. 

During this time the country was ruled 

a principality, and later as a kingdom, by 

two alternating dynasties. In 1903 King 

xander, last of the Obrenovi¢s, was assassi- 
ed, and Peter Karageorgovié was called 

n exile to become King Peter I of Serbia. 

was fitted to be a leader of a people with 

spendent ideals; when in exile he had 
ght at the head of revolutionary troops in 

Bosnian insurrection of 1875, and had also 

nslated John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty. 

This is but a brief outline of Serbian history 

to the war of 1914, but no few words can 

cribe how the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
ose Patriarch has played such a great part 
recent weeks, helped to keep alive the 
ional consciousness during the submerged 
ituries, not only in religious teaching but in 
litics, literature and architecture. The medi- 
al churches lying between the Fruska Gora 

( orth-weat of Belgrade) and the Adriatic and 
‘gean Seas, number over 1,000. Some 
ave in a good state of preservation; others 
sadly mutilated by time and Turkish mal- 


open revolt. 


treatment. Roughly, they represent three 
periods. Up tothe Nemenja dynasty the archi- 
tecture is Byzantine, with two-dimensional 
frescoes. During the twelfth, thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries a distinctly Western, 
Romanesque influence appeared, and an original 
Serbo-Byzantine school of architecture de- 
veloped, the decorative paintings showing 
greater naturalism and richer colour. After 
the middle of the fifteenth century and the 
coming of the Turks, all building ceased for a 
while on Serbian soil. 

The Church managed to function under 
difficulties. In 1463 the Serbian Patriarchate 
at Peé came to an end, and Greek Archbishops 
in Ochrid took control. But in 1557 a Turkish 
Grand Vizier, Serbian by origin, revived the 
Peé Patriarchate by installing there as Patriarch 
a monastic relative. For a time Orthodox 
Christianity was tolerated by the Turks, and 
the people were allowed unfettered spiritual 
comfort once more. This freedom of move- 
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ment, however, bred ideas of a greater liberation 
to the Pe Patriarchs, and when Serbian volun- 
teers fought on the side of the Austrians during 
the Austro-Turkish wars in the seventeenth 
century, the Patriarch, Arsenius III, was forced 
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King Peter’s residence just outside Belgrade 








to fly and in 1690 crossed the Danube into 
Austrian territory with a very large number 
of Serbian families. 

Then began the third period of archi- 
tecture. A new Patriarchate was founded at 
Sremski Karlov¢i (then on Austrian soil), and 
churches and monasteries were built for the 
ever-growing Serbian colony. At first their 
design had much in common with that of the 
Serbo-Byzantine, but later buildings came 
under the influence of Austrian baroque, with 
not unpleasing results. 

Nearly five centuries of Turkish domina- 
tion have, of course, left many legacies still 
discernible to-day. Mohammedanism has a 
large following in South Serbia, and the 
Moslem quarters in towns and villages, with 
their mosques and minarets, latticed windows 
and hidden courtyards, fezzes and yashmaks, 
make composite pictures of Oriental scenes. 
Farther north, owing to its earlier emancipation, 
Turkish influence is not so apparent. In 
Belgrade only one mosque now remains, though 
several Turkish houses still stand in the heart 
of the capital. 

Intelligent Serbs of the nineteenth century, 
and even earlier, had looked to the future, and 
to a forward march along the path of progress 
with their fellow Slavs. Their aspirations 
became consolidated at the beginn‘ng of the 
Great War. On December 7, 1914, the Serbian 
Government declared that ‘‘ this war is also a 
struggle for the liberation and unity of all our 
oppressed brothers, Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes.’’ On December 1, 1918, the union of 
all the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was declared, 
under the Royal authority of King Peter I 
and his son, Regent Prince Alexander. To-day, 
despite its inevitable growing-pains, this young 
successor State can look back on a period of 
much real and creditable achievement. 

The Karageorgev.¢ dynasty is wrapped up 
with Yugoslavia’s evolution as a free country, 
and it is therefore not surprising that the Royal 
mausoleum at Oplanac is a place of constant 
pilgrimage. Here is buried the first Karageorge, 
as well as the late King Alexander, called by 
his people The Unifier. Oplanac was the 
home of the Karageorgevi‘s, and the centre 
of the first insurrection in 1804. The mosaics 
inside the building are among the most remark 
able modern specimens of the art. 

Perhaps, of all the modern Yugosa s, 
Ivan MeStrovié, the famous sculptor, is most 
truly symbolical in his work and typical in 
his outlook. His massive figures and caryatides 
convey a force which is vital, and a simplicity 
of line which is perfection. Although he has 
executed many foreign commissions, it is in 
his native land that he has found most inspira- 
tion, one of his latest works being the Unknown 
Soldier’s Tomb at Mount Avala, near Belgrade. 
Of his work and ideas he once said that he 
was ‘“‘ preparing for the future and always build- 
ing for a time to come which will be better and 
more beautiful than ours.”’ 

Serbia began the fight for freedom, and 
won it. Yugoslavia is striving to make for 


her people a world and time in which Mestro- 
vic’s ideal can come true ; 


she also will win. 
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BISHAM ABBEY, BERKS-I 


THE SEAT OF MISS VANSITTART-NEALE 
A house of the Kmghts Templars founded in Stephen’s reign, Bisham came, after the suppression 


of the Order in 1307, to the Montagus, Earls of Salisbury. 
Clarence, and Queen Anne of Cleves are among its famous owners. 


Warwick the king-maker, the Duke of 


The building was given 


its present form by Sir Philip and Thomas Hoby, 1552-62 


‘TURN on the right off the Oxford 
road about half way between 
Maidenhead and Henley leads down 
through the beech woods to Bisham, 
a delightful little village situated on the 
Berkshire side of the Thames opposite Great 
Marlow. The rich alluvial plain of the river 


is wider at this point than usual and is bounded 
on the south by a chalk ridge thickly clothed 
with heech woods which sweep round towards 
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THE WINDOW OF 


the river a mile or so farther down-stream. 
The picturesque cottages of brick and timber 
are mostly of eighteenth-century date and 
have been admirably reconditioned in recent 
years. Bisham is, in fact, a model village in 
the best sense of the term. The church, 
of which more anon, is found at its north end, 
almost on the river bank, while away to the 
left, and seen to advantage from the other 
side of the river, is Bisham Abbey (Fig. 1). 
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2.—THE PORCH OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS’ HALL AND. 
THEIR SOLAR. 
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ON THE LEFT, 


Thirteenth century 





Few ancient houses in this country have a 
lovelier or more characteristically English 
setting. Among the buttercups of water 
meadows and tall enclosing trees, the old 
rose and silvery grey of its walls reflect the 
colours of the may trees in the fields beside 
the peaceful river. The building itself is in 
every sense worthy of its exquisite sur- 
roundings. 

Bisham Abbey, in spite of its name, was 
never an abode of monks or nuns, though for 
two centuries of its long life it stood in close 
proximity to a priory of Augustinian Canons, 
of which there is now no trace above ground. 
The history of the house is as peculiar as its 
intricate plan, and has been much confused by 
inaccurate descriptions. Indeed, with the 
exception of the admirable and lucid account 
in the Victoria County History of Berkshire, 
I know of no description which presents the 
reader with the facts. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey 
in 1086 the manor of Bisham belonged to 
Henry de Ferrers, whose grandson, Robert de 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, granted it in the reign 
of Stephen to the Knights Templars. Ot 
the suppression of the Templars in 1307, 
Edward II conferred their possessions here 
during pleasure on Robert de Hanstede, and 
soon afterwards on Roger de Winkfield. Most 
of the confiscated property of the Templar: 
was made over to the Knights Hospitallers 
but Bisham and the Temple in London wer 
not included in this transfer. It is to th 
iatter part of the ‘Templars’ tenure that th 
oldest surviving portions of the house belong 
these include the great hall with its fine vaulte 
porch, and the offices and solar to the wes 
with the kitchen block beyond (Figs. 2 and 9 
The overlordship had remained with th 
Ferrers family until 1266, when it was grante 
to Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancastei 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, was holding it i 
1316, and on his execution at Pontefract i: 
1322 it was granted to Hugh le Despense: 
He was beheaded in 1326 and the manor wa 
escheated to the Crown. Finally it was con 
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3.—THE SOUTH FRONT. On the right, the Great Chamber of the Montagu Earls of Salisbury (Fourteenth century). with 
Sir Philip Hoby’s Tudor gables between it and the Templars’ porch 


ES 


4.—FROM THE EAST. The Great Chamber supported by a cloister ; the only surviving side of the Earls of Salisbury’s quadrangle 
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%9—THE RIVER FRONT. — Sir Philip Hoby’s Tudor tower and crow-stepped additions to the original hall in the centre. 
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ferred a few years later on William, Lord 
Montagu, who was created Earl of Salisbury 
in 1337. In this same year the new Earl 
established at Bisham a priory of Austin 
Canons in close proximity to, but quite dis- 
tinct from, his manor house, which was the 
former residence of the Templars. It was 
probably his son, another William, who made 
considerable additions to the house. These 
consisted of a quadrangular extension to the 
east of the hall with a great chamber and 
numerous other rooms. Only the west side 
of the quadrangle remains (Figs. 3 and 4), the 
others having been pulled down in the 
sixteenth century. ‘This range contains the 
great chamber, now the drawing-room, on 
the first floor, with a room beyond it and a 
cloister beneath. The magnificent open 
timber roof of arched collar-braced construc- 
tion remains above the plaster ceiling inserted 
in the sixteenth century (Fig. &). 

The Montagus retained the overlordshir 
until it passed to Richard Neville, son of Ralph 
Ear! of Westmorland, as a result of his marriage 
in 1425, with Alice, daughter and heiress o! 
Thomas, the fourth Earl, and Alice, late: 
Duchess of Suffolk, who is buried at Ewelme 

Richard was declared Earl of Salisbury in 
right of his wife four years later. Their son 
was the King-maker, who further enhanced 
the family fortunes by marrying Anne Beau- 
champ, only daughter and heiress of Richard 
Earl of Warwick, on whose death the earldom 
with its vast estates wes conferred on his 
son-in-law. Richard, Earl of Salisbury, was 
beheaded at Pontefract after the Battle of 
Wakefield in 1460 and buried in the priory 
church at Bisham. His son, the King-maker, 
was killed at the Battle of Barnet in 1471, 
and he too, together with his brother, Lord 
Montagu, was laid to rest in the same place. 
The King-maker’s estates were divided be- 
tween the Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, 
brothers of Edward IV and husbands of his 
daughters and coheiresses, Isabel and Anne. 
Bisham came to Clarence and was _ subse- 
quently held by his son Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, who was beheaded in 1499 for 
attempting to escape from the Tower with 
Perkin Warbeck. Clarence himself had met 
with a violent death at the hands of his 
brother, though the story of his drowning in 
a butt of Malmsey wine is apocryphal. 
Henry VIII soon after his accession restored 
Edward’s possessions to his sister Margaret, 
wife of Sir Richard Pole, and in 1513 created 
her Countess of Salisbury. He described her 
as the most saintly woman in England, and 
later appointed her governess to his daughter, 
the Princess Mary. For many years the 
Countess was in high favour at Court, but 
eventually the traditional family ill luck over- 
took her. Henry was infuriated with her 
third son, Reginald, afterwards Cardinal 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on account of a 
book which the latter had published abroad 
denouncing the King’s ecclesiastical policy. 
Unable to lay hands on Pole, Henry arrested 
all members of the family within his reach, 
including the Countess and her son Lord 
Montagu. Both were attainted and executed, 
the former after two years rigorous confine- 
ment in the Tower. Hers was indeed an 
ill-starred race. Her great-grandfather was 
beheaded at Pontefract, her grandfather and 
great-uncle slain at Barnet, her father mur- 
dered by his brother Edward IV, her brothe: 
executed on Tower Hill by Henry VII, anc 
a like fate meted out to herself and her son. 
Margaret had prepared a burial-place for 
herself at Christchurch Priory in Hampshire 
where she erected .a beautiful chantry chape! 
on the north side of the sanctuary, but her 
body rests in St. Peter’s Chapel in the Towet 
in company with other victims of Tudor 
tyranny. A few years ago she was beatified 
by Rome as Blessed Margaret of Salisbury. 
There is no evidence that she spent much of 
her time at Bisham, and the only memoria! 
of her tenure is an armorial shield in a window 
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°.—FRAGMENTS OF THE 
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of the great chamber. In later years, at any 
rate, she lived principally at Warblington in 
Hampshire. It is possible that the stzbles 


(Fig. 6) and a circular dovecote (Fig. 11) 
belong to her time ; they can hardly be much 


later. The dovecote with its central post 
and revolving ladder is a perfect example 
of this type of structure (Fig. 12). 
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Henry having got rid of the old lady in 
his usual ruthless manner, conferred Bisham 
on his discarded wife, Anne of Cleves, who, 
more lucky than most of his consorts, manzged 
to retain her life and liberty, surviving him 
by more than ten years. There is no evidence 
that Anne resided at Bisham, and she seems 
to have left no mark on the place. In 1552 


TUDOR KITCHEN CHIMNEY 


she was ordered to exchange the manor for 
another of equal value in order that Edward VI 
might confer Bisham on Sir Philip Hoby, an 
able diplomatist and a man of considerable 
culture and refinement. 

Unlike most of his unheppy predecessors 
at Bisham, Hcby immediately bcgzn to set 
his mark on the house, which by then must 


11, 12.—THE BLESSED MARGARET OF SALISBURY’S DOVECOT 


With its original post and revolving ladder for the collection of the eggs from the pigeon-holes. 


Sixteenth century 
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have been antiquated if not decayed. He 
began to re-fashion it before 1557, but died 
the following year. The work was continued 
by his brother and successor, Thomas, and 
substantially completed in 1562. ‘Three sides 
of the fourteenth-century quadrangle were 
demolished ; the great chamber was refene- 
strated and provided with a plaster ceiling 
and a semi-octagonal bay window ; rooms in 
two storeys were added on the south side of 
the hall between the great chamber and 
the porch (Fig. 3) ; a dining-room with library 
above and a staircase were built to the north 
of the hall at right angles (Fig. 5) ; and to the 
west of the dining-room a tower was raised 
and a north range of chambers forming a small 
triangular court. Miost of this work was 
carried out in warm-coloured Tudor brick, 
now weathered to lovely rosy tints, but a 
good deal of chalk and stone was used, materi- 
als that would be readily available from the 
ruined priory and the three demolished sides 
of the Montagu quadrangle. 

Something must now be said about the 
priory, which, after an uneventful career of 
two centuries, terminated its existence in a 
manner altogether remarkable. ‘The house 
was surrendered among the lesser monasteties 
in 1536, the last prior being the notorious 
William Barlow, who held in succession the 
bishoprics of St. Asaph, St. Davids, Bath and 
Wells and Chichester. He subsequently 
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HRIST is risen! Long live the 
Republic ! these words in 
illuminated letters used to appear each 
Easter over all Greek military barracks 
and slightly disconcert the English 

The recent change to ‘“ Long live 
the King!’’ made things sound a bit more 
normal—and this year the black-out will 
banish the illuminations altogether ; but there 
are plenty of other customs which will startle 
the men of our Forces who are experiencing 
a Greek Easter for the first time. 

To begin with, there is the Good Friday 
night procession, when the funeral bier of 
Our Lord is carried, with solemn pomp and 
sad dirges, through the streets—to be saluted 
by the unquestionably reverent onlookers with 
the letting off of squibs, rockets and shot-guns. 
These noisy peasants have been starving them- 
selves all Lent on a diet of black bread and 
herbs. Not an egg or a scrap of meat have 
they touched for forty days ; on Good Friday 
itself they have eaten nothing. (Greek doctors 
condemn this exaggerated fast for working 
men; but many successes in the present 
mountain campaign are undoubtedly due to 
the Greek soldier’s remarkable ability of doing 
without food in an emergency.) On a Good 
Friday I have done a thirteen-hour mountain 


tourists. 


A TYPICAL 


REEK 


married and became the father of five daugh- 
ters, all of whom were wedded to Elizabethan 
bishops, a record which must surely be unique. 
In the following year Henry VIII refounded 
the monastery as a Benedictine abltey, trans- 
ferring thither the abbot and monks of 
Chertsey. This new foundation, which was 
on a more ambitious scale than its predecessor, 
was established primarily to pray for the soul 
of Queen Jane Seymour, to whom the Royal 
Bluebeard seems to have been genuinely 
attached. Nevertheless, the new abbey had 
only a very transitory existence, being sup- 
pressed in June,’ 1538. It is not a little remark- 
able that this brief foundation should have 
bequeathed its title to the old manor house 
hard by. The church and most of the con- 
ventual buildings were speedily demolished, 
and there is now nothing visible on the site, 
though it is known that some of the founda- 
tions remain beneath the lawn to the north- 
east of the house. Within the conventual 
church many illustrious dead were buried, 
including the founder’s widow and the three 
succeeding Montagu earls. Here, too, were 
laid to rest the mutilated remains of Richard, 
the first Neville Earl, his wife and sons, the 
King-maker and Lord Montagu, and the 
King-maker’s grandscn Edward, Farl of 
Warwick. William, the first Montagu Earl, 
was buried at the Whitefriars in Jondon, 
but it is possible that his remains wete sub- 


By CATHERINE HARRISON 


walk with a young peasant for guide, and he 
has refused everything but drinks. The older 
men feel it more, and are inclined to sit about 
listlessly toying with a tiny Turkish coffee, 
just waiting for the Friday to finish. 

The Good Friday gloom changes to excited 
bustle on the Saturday ; but the Englishman 
(accustomed as he is by our hygienic slaughter- 
house secrecy) will shudder at the shameless 
cutting of lambs’ throats at every street corner 
on this day. A Greek family buys a small 
lamb before Lent and keeps it in the back garden, 
or even in the house like a pet dog. They take 
pleasure during their fast in plying it with 
good things, but they see nothing strange in 
themselves knifing it over the gutter on Easter 
Saturday. This open butchering is particularly 
startling in the town of Corfu—because Corfu 
is a cosmopolitan, almost sophisticated little 
port, priding itself on its refinement, its culture 
—and its cricket. 

It was while fleeing from the horrid sights 
there that I stumbled upon yet another Corfiote 
Easter custom. I turned aside into a narrow 
alley-way between tall old houses, and as I 
went a woman shouted at me from a top 
window: “Hurry up! It’s nearly eleven 
o’clock !’’ Not knowing quite what she meant, 
I waved airily and walked on. A moment later 
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sequently 1emoved to Bisham, since his son 
bequeathed money to make a tomb there for 
his father and mother and another for himself 
and his own son. Somewhere beneath the 
spreading lawns to the north-east of the house 
the dust of all these illustrious dead probably 
reposes. Of the monastery only two details 
have been identified. In Denchworth Church. 
miles away to the west in the Vale of White 
Horse, is the brass of William Hyde, 1562, 
which is a palimpsest, the original inscription 
on the reverse side recording the laying o! 
the foundation stone of Bisham Priory by 
Edward III in 1337. Then in another Berk- 
shire church, that of Burghfield, is the 
mutilated alabaster effigy of Richard, Earl o 
Salisbury, the King-maker’s father, whicl 
was identified some years ago by the lat 
Mr. F. E. Howard. How it came to Burgh 
field is a complete mystery. Doubtless som: 
of the materials of the monastery were utilise< 
by the Hobys in their additions to the house 
but there are no recognisable features. 

It is worthy of note that the medizval 
lords of Bisham, though often absentees owing 
to their active participation in important 
matters of State, or a preference for other 
residences, seem usually to have desired t 
be laid to rest there in the monastery beside 
the Thames. One feels that they could hardly 
have chosen a more fitting spot in which to 
lay their bones. E. T. Lone. 


EASTER 


WAITING FOR THE ORDER TO RING 
THE EASTER BELL IN AN ARCH 
ACROSS A VILLAGE STREET 


someone else called : ‘‘ Look out! It’s eleven 
o’clock! Stand aside !’’—and I was pulled 
into a doorway just as something crashed at 
my feet, followed by crashes all up and down 
the alley. Grinning faces looked down at me 
from every window as, hurtling to the pavement 
came cups, plates, bowls and saucers. ‘Then 
the town clock stopped striking, and the crashes 
ceased. 

I learnt later, from learned Corfiote 
friends, that this Easter custom was inherited 
from some pagan spring rite of the “‘ scape- 
goat’’ type. I am not surprised that it has 
survived, for it must be a delightful sensation 
to hurl out the year’s hoard of cracked china 
in one glorious fling—quite apart from any 
feeling that you have thus rid yourself of all 
the past year’s worries and sins. 

If some of these customs do disconcert 
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the mewcomer he cannot 
fail to be sincerely moved 
by the magnificently dramatic 
at midnight on Easter 


service 
ive. No one ever forgets 
s first experience of this, 


id I was particularly lucky 

mine. I happened to be 
mping on a desolate cliff 
.r from any village on one of 
e lesser Cyclades islands. We 
id no shelter or tent, just two 
gs apiece (for, to the joy of 
.e camper, there is no dew in 
reece). It was only early 
sril and might easily have 
ined, but we were lucky ; the 
irs shone like steel, the locusts 
id crickets were squeaking in 
eir steadiest fine-weather way, 
id the sea below was lapping 
xre and more gently as we 
owsed off to sleep. 

I was wakened suddenly at 
out eleven by the clanging of 
ister bells ; the others were 
st asleep. They had wit- 
-ssed the ceremonies over and 
‘er again and would not want 
» come, so I quietly dressed and got away. 
he village-port was only a mile off but 
dden by a rocky hill ; there were no paths, 
id it was dark in spite of the stars; like 


fool, I had brought no torch, and my 
indle-end and matches were useless in the 
‘a breeze. So I stumbled along in the 


ight, with occasional flocks of long-horned 
oats rising before me and_ stampeding 
way over the rocks as alarmed as I was. 
piders’ webs of cable-like toughness kept 


GREEK GIRLS WEARING THEIR ANCESTORS’ 


catching across my eyes and forehead, and 
altogether I was very glad when I crossed the 
crest of the hill and saw the village below me. 

From all the slopes around, jogging lights 
were descending, as family groups with lanterns 
converged on the church. I followed and 
stood in the doorway. The little interior was 
crammed with people, but it was dark except 
for a faint light at the eastern end, where the 
long-haired pappas appeared mysteriously from 
time to time at the screen doors of the bema, 


EMBROIDERED 
DRESSES FOR THE EASTER CHAIN DANCES 
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or Holy of Holies. The congre- 

gation joined in the intoning, 
‘ men all in front, women and 
children at the back. Everyone 
held an unlighted taper, and an 
old woman pushed one into my 
hand too. 

Then, on the stroke of 
midnight, the pappas came sud- 
denly out from the altar screen 
dramatically holding up a 
lighted candle and_ crying 
“Kristos Anesti! Christ is 
risen !’’ The people rushed on 
him, plunging their tapers into 
the Sacred Fire and passing it 
back to those behind in a mass 
of twinkling points. The babies 
in arms all woke up, wailed, 
clutched at the flames, sucked 
and fell asleep again, while 
outside, the bells jangled dis- 
cordantly and shots and fire- 
works, let off by youths who 
had been waiting for this all 
day, were heard. 

We now went in procession 
round the outside of the church, 
our tapers fluttering in the wind, 
and here once more the priest, with flying 
beard, proclaimed to the breeze the age-old 
Christian greeting, while the people shouted 
back: ‘‘Alethia Anesti! He is risen indeed !”’ 
There was much kissing and hand-shaking, 
and then everyone turned homewards to the 
waiting feast and to rest in preparation for 
the dancing and fun of the morrow. But each 
family carried, carefully shielded, their scrap 
of Holy Fire, to light with it the 7kon lamp to 
burn steadily through another year. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


ANY Victorian, and some Edwardian, 
poets have been misled—perhaps 
by Mr. Robert Browning—into 
writing enthusiastic verses about 
the charms of an English spring. 

Browning—who took care to be in Italy at the 
time—wished to be in England when April 
was there. Perhaps, being a strong and full- 
blooded man, he was unmoved by east winds 
and smart showers of sleet, or perhaps he had 
only forgotten what April is like for some five 
and twenty days out of its allotted thirty. 
Though, after all, it is only fair to add that the 
daffodils and the primroses and the budding 
trees are entrancing to look at, and the ploughed 
earth has a curious faint bloom over it that 
gives it an astonishing beauty. 

But the appearance of the countryside 
must be taken on its merits, without any pre- 
tence that there is much warmth to be derived 
from the pale sunlight, or that some treacherous 
wind may not at any moment come whisking 
round a corner that pretends to be a sheltered 
one. 





* * * 
REFERENCE to this diary in Major 
Jarvis’s Countryman’s Notes made me 

feel pleased with him and with myself— 
which is surely the utmost that can be achieved 
by any compliment. I sympathised passion- 
ately with all that he wrote about the Govern- 
ment rationing of animal foodstuffs, but I 
shall not commit myself to paper on the subject, 
knowing that it is in more capable hands than 
mine—and being also rather guiltily aware 
that I am really thinking in terms of Benjy, 
us father, and the cats, instead of in terms of 
ood-producing stock. 

Major Jarvis’s excellent stories about snipe- 
shooting recalled to my mind, rather sadly, a 
‘ecent and disconcerting experience of my own. 

In the days when the invasion was still 
1 new topic of conversation in our midst, I 
iad a very belated relapse into that familiar 
‘ay-dream of adolescence: the single-handed 

efence of the homestead by a Weak Woman. 
_ I bought a second-hand revolver, and also, 
f course, a firearms licence. 

The application for the licence required 
le to state my reason for wanting a revolver, 
ad, probably still under the influence of the 
ay-dream, I truthfully wrote down in my reply: 
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For purposes of self-defence in the event of 
an invasion. At which the _ police-sergeant 
smiled very kindly, and told me to amend it to 
something quite different: for purposes of 
target-practice. 

And target practice ensued, at a sheet of 
white cardboard put up against a tree, and with 
an excellent and experienced shot supervising 
my efforts. 

There were a very great many of them— 
but the point of the story is that not a single 
one of the bullets that I fired was ever found 
again. 

I wasn’t surprised at not having hit the 
target, but I should have liked to know whether 
those bullets went north, south, east or west. 

Meanwhile, it seems evident that the 
question of ammunition need not enter into 
my home-defence scheme at all and that the 
invaders, should they come, are far more likely 
to be quelled if I just point the revolver than 
if I fire it. 

This, as it happens, is also the course 
that I should prefer to adopt. 


* * * 


WITCHING on the wireless at random 
one day last week, I was told, by an 
unknown voice, which were the three books 
he would select as companions on that fabulous 
desert island for which all of us, at one time 
or another, have chosen a library. 

I have forgotten what the books were— 
which means that they weren’t what I should 
have chosen myself—but I remember that he 
spoke of having read one of them “ three times 
already.”’ 

Hlow many times do people re-read their 
favourite books? Obviously, in this con- 
nection, the Bible, or the works of Shakespeare, 
must be hors concours. 

I can only say that since my fourteenth 
year I must have read David Copperfield once 
in every year and sometimes oftener, Great 
Expectations and Little Dorrit about once in 
every two years, and Mr. Sherwood’s Fairchild 
Family (the unabridged edition) at intervals of 
about three years. Nothing will induce me to 
state how many times I have read some of 
the novels of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, but a 
very easy arithmetical computation gives me 
an answer in three figures. 





OT very long ago I wrote in these pages 
that a number of people were looking 

for the perfect country cottage, with this, that 
and the other improbable qualification, at a 
reasonable price, and in the exact locality pre- 


ferred. And that everybody else was saying, 
in very superior tones: “I’m afraid that’s 
what we should ail like to find. Why not ask 


for the moon at once ?”’ 

Well, this week I am staying in South 
Oxfordshire with a friend who has found the 
cottage (she wanted it to be in South 
Oxfordshire), and it is between 300 and 400 
years old and has the most magnificent oak 
beams and the original wooden doors with 
bobbins and latches like the ones in Red Riding 
Hood, and a tiny garden, an orchard, a brook 
with willows all along the bank, a lean-to that 
was convertible into a garage, and an open hearth 
in the living-room, with a chimney that gives 
a clear view of the sky. 

Personally, I see no drawbacks to it, unless 
you count stone floors downstairs, and no 
lighting. 

There are two rooms downstairs, one of 
which admitted a boiler and an oil stove and 
became the kitchen, and the other a bath and 
became the lavatory-bathroom. 

There are two rooms upstairs, and an 
attic that runs the length of the roof. 

Repairs and alterations were accomplished 
for the sum of about £200. The cottage 
itself was extraordinarily cheap. It had stood 
empty for ten years. 

The discovery that charmed me most of 
all was that in the early morning, when we 
went downstairs to take down the black-out, 
a shaft of light was streaming down into the 
room through the great open chimney. 


* * * 


N a wall of the cottage a copper coin was 
found by one of the workmen. It bore 
the date 1733 and was a Georgian halfpenny— 
at least, it seemed to be a Georgian halfpenny 
to one who knows nothing about coins. One 
edge had been neatly flattened out, and the 


builder at work on the cottage assured 
me that such coins had been purposely 
shaped to serve as home-made_ knuckle- 
dusters. 


And very effective they must have been ! 
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A GIFTED YOUNG BIRD-PAINTER 


KEITH SHACKLETON’S 
STUDIES OF WILDFOWL 


By FRANCES PITT 


OOSE voices in 
the early dawn 
. the quack- 
ing of ducks as the 
first hint of coming 
day paints the eastern 
sky with pallid gold 
— and _ then, 
athwart the growing 
splendour of the sun- 
rise, arrow-head skeins 
of geese like a black 
cross-stitch pattern 
upon a crimson 
ground. Nearer and 
nearer come the geese, their wild honking 
seeming the most beautiful of music, so that 
the icy water and slimy mud of the creek in 
which the watcher crouches lose all their dis- 
comforts. 

The lure of wildfowl and of wildfowling 
is great. There is the long and arduous ap- 
proach—what is the stalking of a Highland 
stag compared with the stalking of a gaggle of 
geese when a keen-eyed, wary old gander is 
on the look-out, alert for the faintest hint of 
anything suspicious ? There are even longer 
and more anxious waits in the gun-punt, in 
dyke and creek, and behind the sea wall. Success 
may come or it may not. ‘The quarry is 
incredibly alert and sharp of eye, ever on the 
watch for danger and ready when on the wing 
to swerve far aside at the least sign of move- 
ment below. 

It is the disappointments that make success 
all the sweeter, whether it be won with paint- 
brush, camera, pen, or gun. At one time the 
word ‘‘ wildfowling ’’ denoted only the pursuit 
of swans, geese, ducks and waders with the gun, 
but of later years there have arisen other wild- 
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2.—A MISTY DAY: PINTAILS OVER THE WATER 


1.—EARLY MORNING 


fowlers to whom the gun is but a secondary 
consideration. Peter Scott, for example, has 
achieved a world-wide renown by h.s work on 
the open-air aspect of bird life, in particular of 
the goose and duck groups. Previous painters 
of birds have been obsessed by the beauty of 
bird plumage and patterning. They have tended 
to depict the bird as if it must be mapped to 
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the most minute detail; but Peter Scott set 
himself to show us geese and ducks striving with 
winter storms, becalmed on misty days, and 
warming themselves in sunny sheltered nooks. 
He has given us wonderful studies of real live 
birds in their natural surroundings. 

His influence has made itself felt, 
among the rising generation of bird artists. 
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I have recently had the pleasure of seeing 
sp-cimzns of the work of Keith Shackleton, 
a boy who has likewise felt the lure of wild- 
fowling and known the deep desire to depict 
the birds seen on and by waters both salt and 
fresh, where rivers run and tides flow. 

Keith Shackleton, now just eighteen years 
old, is being educated at Oundle, where Peter 
tt was likewise at school and where the 
study of nature is much encouraged. 

Sha_kleton was early drawn to. the 
ervation of birds, particularly those of the 
« , and estuaries, swans, geese, and ducks. 
. went to Australia soon af er he was born, 
> 1 one of his earliest recollections, when he 
» 3 no more than five years of age, was of great 

ks of black swans at Western Port Bay. 
cybe it was the memory of these magnificent 
is that kept his affections directed to the 
in, goose and duck clan. The love grew 
h time and his mounting skill as an artist. 
lost no opportunity to watch and sketch 
is. Latterly he and his friend Clifford 
.wshaw have spent every possible moment 
the haun:s of wildfowl. 

Oundle school provides not only a sym- 
hetic atmosphere, but excellent oppor- 
ities for such work, as over a dozen species 
geese and ducks regularly frequent the 
ghbourhood, and others, such as whooper 
ins and smews, occur as rare visitors. 

One of Keith’s sketches shows a drake 
{ duck smew riding on rather disturbed 
ter (Fig. 5). It is excellent not only for the 
uracy with which it portrays the character- 
cs of the species, but for its impression of 
ds riding buoyantly on flowing water and 
life and motion of the drawings. 

But the picture that especially appealed 
me was an oil painting of pintails in flight 
a misty day (Fig. 2). The birds are shown 

opping through a pearly mist on to still, 
silver grey water. ‘The buffs, browns and 
geys of the birds, the silvery air, and the 
juicksilver grey water, all make a subdued but 
most attractive and satisfying colour scheme. 
It is a picture that grows upon you the longer 
ou contemplate it, and of which you would 
not easily tire. 

Next to this was a dramatic and forceful 
study of a party of duck over the creeks, with 
strong lighting, many vivid reflzctions in the 
water, and the shadows of the banks making 
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4.—WHOOPER SWANS 


an intriguing pattern that leads the eye into 
the middle distance (Fig. 1). 

A close-up study of goldeneye in flight 
against a background of blue sky was impressive 
(Fig. 3); equally so was an oil painting of 
whooper swans winging their way over the 
waves (Fig. 4). One almost imagined one could 
hear, above the moaning of the waters, the 
rhythmic whistle of mighty pinions cleaving 
the air with steady beats. The general 
characteristics of the species are well shown, 
the long straight neck, the clean, lean head, 
and the lemon yellow beak. Some critics might 
say the length of the neck is slightly exag- 
gerated ; perhaps it is, but the neck is actually 
very long. in the whooper, and seems even 
longer when the bird is on the wing. 








3.—GOLDENEYE IN FLIGHT AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF BLUE 


ABOVE A ROUGH SEA 
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As I looked at this picture I thought of 
four whooper swans I once stalked in the 
Orkneys. They were feeding among some 
sheep a little distance from the nearest water 
(the whooper is much more goose-like in its 
habits than the mute swan, and grazes quite 
a lot), and I was between them and the sea 
loch. Taking advantage of walls, folds of the 
ground and so on, I crept nearer and nearer, 
but soon the birds raised their heads and 
stared suspiciously in my _ direction. In 
another second they had spread their great 
wings and were flapping along in order to 
take off. Flap, flap, and they were under way, 
rising into the wind and affording a fine sight 
as they sped off over a fresh-water loch and 
circled round to reach the arm of the sea behind 
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me. I had a splendid view 
of the great birds against 
the blue sky and above the 
blue waters. They were 


dazzlingly white, and I noted 
particularly what long necks 
they had. 

This gifted young artist 
told me that all his paint- 
ings are done from memory : 
and that he first began oil 
painting a few years ago, 
when Richard Finny set him 
going. Since then Guy Burn 
has helped him a great deal, 
and at the moment he is 
taking animal drawing and 
painting lessons from P. F. 
Millard. During the last -- 
holidays he met Peter Scott, 
and they spent an unforget- 
table day with John Winter 
photographing the geese on 
the potato fields. 

Keith Shackleton’s acti- 
vities have not been wholly 
confined to bird-watching, for he is a good 
shot with a rifle and captain of the Oundle 
School Shooting VIII, which was second 
last year in the Country LiFe Public 
Schools Miniature Rifle Competition (Class A). 
He speaks of the joys of Highland deer- 


T was not long ago that I was writing about 

some of the outstanding finals of the 
Amateur Championship and said some- 
thing, as in duty bound, of one of the 
very best I ever saw, that at Muirfield in 
1909 between Mr. Maxwell and Mr.—as he 
then was—Cecil Hutchison. I little thought 
that I should so soon have to write of Cecil as 
an old friend that was dead; but so it is, for 
he was taken suddenly ill last month and died 
after a very short illness. ‘The shock was the 
greater because to his contemporaries he seemed 
one of the happy few who had retained much 
of the strength and athletic quality that had 
been theirs in youth. Some of us used now 
and again to smile gently at him because he 
was inclined to wrap himself up and change 
his shoes, but this was only “‘ pretty Fanny’s 
way,” one of the things that we knew and 
were fond of in an old friend. 

Even as we smiled we envied him his 
springiness and youthful figure and thought he 
would still be young when we became wholly 
decrepit. I had known Cecil a long time, ever 
since we were at school together (he was only 
a year younger than I was), and there was 
about him a faithful, immutable quality which 
was restful and soothing and made of every 
meeting with him a quiet but very real pleasure. 
For many people, who once were young and 
now are not, he stood for old times and old 
matches in good company and on good courses. 
To-day, when golf is for the moment thought 
of chiefly in the past tense, I hope I may be 
the more easily forgiven by the young if I try 
to pay a small tribute to a very fine golfer of 
a generation not very well known to them. 

He was and will be remembered as a golfer, 
but as a schoolboy he was a remarkably fine 
all-round athlete, and when in his later years 
he became an enthusisatic skater he showed 
that he had kept much of that youthful litheness 
and power of mastering any exercise. At 
Eton he was good at everything. He was an 
outstanding runner, and won three school 
races. He was a_ notable football player 
of the Field Game, in which his pace was 
valuable, and he was a figure in an outstanding 
cricket eleven. 

The son of a good golfer, Mr. J. R. 
Hutchison, he had learnt golf as a boy and in 
a good school, on the links of the Lothians 
during the long reign of Mr. Laidlay, and by 
the time he had become a subaltern in the 
Coldstreams and was a little over twenty he 
was already a formidable player, though he was 
not really at his best perhaps till he was nearing 
thirty. His best was very good indeed: so 
good that, though he won the St. George’s 
Cup twice and the Gold Vase once (to say 
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AND DUCK SMEW AT 


stalking and says: ‘‘ I am grateful to Ronald 
Graesser for happy hours spent deer-stalking 
in the hills, and for the pleasure of watching 
some of the rarer Highland birds.”’ 

“The rarer Highland birds.’’ What a 
lot is covered by those four words, and what 





A TRIBUTE TO AN OLD FRIEND 


nothing of innumerable medals), and was only 
just beaten by Mr. Maxwell in that famous 
final, I am inclined to think that his game was 
better than his record. He had a style, neat, 
compact and elegant, with plenty of strength ; 
he played all his strokes in much the same 
simple way, and was an extraordinarily con- 
sistent and accurate striker of the ball, both 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 





off the tee and up to the pin. There was 
about his play, especially with irons, something 
of a professional touch, and he had the trust- 
worthy quality of a professional’s game, in 
that he was very unlikely to make a crooked 
or erratic shot. He was not, I think, a notably 
good putter. He was a very steady two-putts- 
per-green putter, especially in a medal round, 
but perhaps in a match he lacked a little of that 
power of holing the counting putt at the 
counting moment which some fortunate people 
possess. 

Perhaps, in so far as he lacked anything, 
that was the want of his whole game or of 
his temperament. He was mechanically fault- 
less, but not very likely to put in any tremendous 
thrust at a crisis. If you could hold him you 
might beat him, but it was hard work to hold 
him, for he went on and on, right down the 
course. I had always had the feeling, perhaps 
from a sympathy with those who get angry, 
that he might have been more formidable still 
if he had occasionally exploded. ‘That he 
never did, but he occasionally grew sad. To 
say so much will not, I am sure, be deemed 
unfriendly. It is because I think he was so 
good that I am trying to explain why he might 
have been even better, with some fiery particle 
added to him. He ought to have carried his 
best game later into life than he did, but he 
seemed to lose interest, not in the game, but 
in his own game after the war. He was a long 
time a prisoner of war in Germany, and used 
to tell with amusement of a number of young 
airmen, hitting extremely erratic shots with 
extremely springy drivers, to the terror and 
ultimate flight of a large, fat and imposing 
Camp Commandant. He seemed none the 
worse for his experience, and played in the 
Active Service Tournament at Sandy Lodge. 
He just lost his match at the nineteenth hole, and 
after that appeared to have made up his mind 
that he was too old and that youth hit too far. 
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visions they conjure up, of 
golden eagle, peregrine fal- 
con, black-throated diver, 
greenshank, dotterel, crested 
tit, andsoon! Let us hope 
they indicate a direction in 
which this promising youth is 
turning his eyes. There is 
a great field for the brush 
among those noble outlaws, 
the birds of prey. What 
finer subject could a_bird- 
os artist desire than a pair ot 
eagles at home on a cliff- 
ledge eyrie, with the brown 
rolling moorlands below, anc 
distant lochs and _ purple 
hills as a_ background t 
their activities on the nes 
platform ? 
I was glad to hear fron 
Keith Shackleton and other: 
of the encouragement given t« 
the boys at Oundle, not onh: 
in general work but in Natur¢ 
observation and painting. The 
Headmaster, Dr. Fisher, does his utmost t 
foster such aptitude, and he is ably secondex 
by his staff. I shall look forward with interest 
to Keith Shackleton’s future career, and I offer 
him my best wishes for his progress in th« 
fascinating field of bird portraiture. 








It was a pity, for he had, I am sure, lots 
of good golf left in him. Perhaps he felt a 
little as he had done after that final at Muirfield 
He had been one up with two to play, and had 
then been beaten by Mr. Maxwell’s three at 
the seventeenth, which deserves its place in 
any anthology of great holes at great moments. 
Cecil and I travelled south together that night, 
and I remember so clearly his saying to me : 
“Well, you get as near as that and then you 
have to begin all over again.” 

To golf itself he remained devoted. For 
a short time he wrote about it for the Morning 
Post, and wrote well, for he knew the game 
thoroughly and had a shrewd, observant eye. 
Then he turned to golf architecture, and that 
was exactly suited to him. He was, as I said, 
observant ; he was interested, and he had a 
mind singularly free from prejudices or pre- 
conceived notions and receptive of new ideas ; 
he could judge the game as it was and not as 
it had been or he would perhaps have liked it 
to be. If he had been gifted with more thrust 
and had been less prone to efface himself he 
might have been better known as an architect 
than he was, for all the work he did he did well. 

At Gleneagles he put in a vast deal of 
untiring work in the early stages of the course 
which has never been appreciated as it deserved 
to be. Turnberry, too, to give only one other 
instance, owes much to him. The last time 
I was there I walked over the Old course 
with him. It had always been good fun, 
but had had some very weak holes and had 
come to be regarded as a pleasant holiday 
course, overshadowed in the point of serious 
merit by its neighbour the New. Cecil had 
taken it in hand and, without appearing to do 
anything in the way of ferocious changes, had 
vet raised it into a different class. It had 
become a really fine course and, as I thought, 
the better of the two. This was the work he 
loved, and I wish he had done more of it, for, 
if he had, there would have been more good 
courses. 

I wish I could give a better picture of : 
quiet, retiring, rather elusive personality whic! 
will be missed by many. To me and, I an 
sure to many others, the thought of him wil 
bring back happy recollections of St. Andrew 
and Muirfield and Woking : of good foursome 
made at the Match Club dinners: of excitin: 
rounds on a little garden course in Ayrshire 
of the first year or. two of the Halford Hewit 
Cup when he helped his old school to win 
He was to a number of people part of a life 
that may not come again. As one of his friends 
wrote to me, he was “‘ always the same,” anc 
so he will remain in the memories of those 
who knew him. 
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THE GHOSTS 


Haunted England, by Christina Hole. (Batsford, 


10s. 6d.) 


% ISS CHRISTINA HOLE and Mr. 
i John Farleigh are the perfect col- 
laborators for a ‘‘ ghost’’ book. 
: Their techniques are entirely oppo- 


site one from the other. Miss Hole 
ls her stories in a direct, matter-of-fact way, 
th no attempts at creating an atmosphere of 
ror or romance: she relies on the actual 
rratives to carry conviction. Most of her 
osts seem almost figures which might be met 
any country walk. Then comes Mr. Farleigh 
th his drawings. Nothing could be more 
ehtening, and the fear they evoke is exactly 
e kind of fear which one hears of from people 
10 have been through supernatural experi- 
‘es. These ghosts are quite inhuman. They 
beings never met on land or sea by ordinary 
ple with feet firmly planted on the common 
th. They all have a faint resemblance to 
nething familiar, and then they fade away 
o a semi-nothingness. They are indeed 
rifying, and they are also often very funny. 
1ey bring about a state of mind in which one 
prepared to believe anything. 

Haunted England is the most complete 
‘lection of English ghost stories which I have 
me across, and Miss Hole has not only listened 
them and written them down, but she has 
o considered the various theories by which 
ople have tried to explain these inexplicable 
ipearances. No one can read this book and 
ggest that its subject is something which has 
) existence at all. ‘There must be something 
hind all these manifestations ; or perhaps 
would be truer to say there is more than one 
pe of reality behind them. No attempted 

-planation fits them all. 
These stories might be classified according 
» the theory which comes nearest to explaining 
ich one. The suggestion of what Miss Hole 
alls ‘‘ a species of spiritual film ’’ must be the 
only rational explanation of those stories which 
describe a scene from the past which seems to 
be periodically re-enacted at the place where 
it originally happened. Miss Hole says that 
these “are not true ghosts, but are imprints 
made on the surrounding atmosphere by violent 
emotions ”’; and this theory explains why the 
visions are not always to be seen, nor to be 
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seen by anyone; but when they are seen, 
they appear alike to each fresh percipient. 
The waves of sight set moving by these emotions 
are not the waves which create our everyday 
sight. ‘They convey their meaning to people 
whose sight is in ‘some way abnormal. And 
since these waves of sight must be for ever 
moving round the spot where they were first 
set going, even the eyes which can sometimes 
pick them up may, another day, miss them 
altogether. An instance of this kind of haunting 
is the ghost seen in Wellington Barracks by 
several soldiers in 1804. George Jones made 
a signed statement on oath before a magistrate 
about this ghost : 


I do solemnly declare that when guard at 
Recruit House on or about the 3rd inst, about 
half past one in the morning, I perceived the figure 
of a woman, without a head, rise from the earth 
at a distance of about two feet before me. I was 
so alarmed that I had not the power to 
speak of it, which was my Wish. The figure 
was dressed in a red striped gown, with red spots 
between each stripe. In about the space 
of two minutes it vanished from my sight. 


This apparition was seen by several Cold- 
streamers, and “‘ it was remembered that about 
twenty years before, a sergeant in the Regiment 
murdered his wife, cutting off her head and 
throwing her body into the canal.” 

Such apparitions seem to appear for a 
period of years, and then to disappear 
altogether. 

But some ghosts are seen in places which 
the person seen never saw in life. Among these 
is the Green Lady of Louth, whose romantic 
story is told by Miss Hole. In 1596, a Sir 
John Bolle of Louth was placed in charge of 
some prisoners in Cadiz. ‘“‘Among them was a 
wealthy and beautiful Spanish lady. She fell 
deeply in love with him, and when he returned 
to England, she asked him to take her with 
him. As he was already married, he had to 
refuse, and the heart-broken woman retired to 
end her days in a Convent. Before he sailed, 
she gave him a portrait of herself in 
a green dress. Tradition says that 
during the lifetime of Sir John’s son, a place 
was always laid for her at table, though there 
is no record that she ever appeared to claim it. 
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She is seen wandering in the grounds at night, 
or sitting in a particular tree close to the house. 
The portrait may have helped her to materialise, 
but her appearances were evidently not depen- 
dent on it, for she has been seen long after it 
was lost some time in the eighteenth 
century.” 

How did this Spanish lady’s spirit reach 
Lincolnshire ? Here we reach a theory thrown 
out by Mr. J. W. Dunne in discussing the adven- 
ture of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain in the 
Trianon Garden. What they then saw, he says, 
““ were, according to Serialism, scenes which 
could only be observed via the eyes and brain 
of some person present in the garden at the 
period in question. For either lady to 
see them, her attention would need to have 
travelled back beyond the limits of her own life 
and have jumped to somebody else’s brain. 
And that of course would be not only ‘ time- 
travelling,’ but ‘ telepathy.’ ”’ 

Could the Spanish lady have been seen 
through the memory of Sir John who left her 
in Cadiz? Hardly, I think. But perhaps his 
son, who laid the place for her, may have fallen 
in love with the forlorn picture, and have called 
up the image of the lady he never saw in the 
flesh. 

I have heard it often said that battle- 
fields are less haunted than are the scenes of 
more solitary tragedies ; but Miss Hole refutes 
this by several stories of ghostly armies. Edge- 
hill and Marston Moor are both scenes where 
“Troops of phantom horsemen” have been 
seen; and Harriet Martineau most carefully 
recorded the great army of ghosts which was 
seen on Souter Fell in the Lake Country on 
June 23, 1745. ‘‘ The multitude was beyond 
imagination, for the troops filled a space of 
half a mile, and marched quickly till night hid 
them, still marching.” 

When I was a child, I often heard of the 
Screaming Skull of Bettiscombe from an old 
gentleman who had heard its shrieks, and | 
often stayed in the Palace at Hampton Court 
and heard from my aunt, who had rooms there, 
about the latest appearances of Mrs. Penn and 
of poor despairing Katharine Howard. People 
seemed in those days to accept such stories as 
undeniable but inexplicable, and such seems 
to be the wisest attitude towards them. 


A TRAVELLER IN THE DARK CONTINENT 


that is felt early and continuously by students of 

its literature, and few people who enter this en- 
thralling country in their youth as gorilla-hunters 
or in quest of King Solomon’s mines are ever able 
to forget its appeal. Across this wide and dangerous 
landscape rides the figure of Thomas Baines, Artist 
and Explorer (Cape, 12s. 6d.), slight, bearded, 
observant, lively. He went to Cape Town as a 
young man of twenty-two, and after eleven years 
in Africa decided “ to make his art and explorations 
sustain one another.”’ Before reaching this decision 
he had been on various expeditions up-country, 
making a precarious living by his pencil and leading 
an adventurous life among unfriendly Dutch and 
treacherous Kaffirs. Mr. J. P. R. Wallis, who has 
written his Life, tells us that he was attached as 
in artist to the English forces in the Kaffir War 
of 1850-53, and then, as ever, found much that was 


Ti: dark continent of Africa has a fascination 


colourful and exciting to portray. Thomas 
Baines’s sketches appeared in the Jilustrated 
'ondon News; he began by very slow degrees 


‘o make his name; he was never to make 
his fortune. In 1855 he took part in an ex- 
edition across northern Australia, and_ later 
ccompanied Livingstone on his unlucky venture 
p the Zambesi. ‘They quarrelled, and Baines 
iterwards went on an independent expedition 
» to the Victoria Falls. Dr. Livingstone and his 
npleasant brother Charles accused the scrupu- 
usly honest Baines of making too free with the 
‘pedition’s stores, and all Baines’s efforts to have 
ne matter brought up for trial were rebuffed. This 
iscreditable episode was never cleared up, and 
aines endured the stigma of it for the rest of his 
‘e. He died at the age of fifty-five, when he was 
process of organising an expedition to Matabele- 
id, from whose chief, Lobengula, he had obtained 
yold concession on a previous visit. ‘‘ His pencil 
awings were engagingly alive,” says Mr. Wallis, 
d the same might have been said of Thomas 
ines himself. He moves with immense gusto 
ough the wild scene, sketching copiously and 
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HUNTING THE WHITE 


RHINOCEROS, JUNE 11, 
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(One of Thomas Baines’s paintings from Thomas Baines, Artist and Explorer) 


vividly, constantly taking unnecessary risks, invari- 
ably agreeable and full of ‘‘ quips.” Mr. Wallis 
has written a rather uninspiring account of an 
unusually genuine and unassuming man, but that 
story is definitely a contribution to the literature 
of the period of Africa’s smouldering fires. 


BOOKS EXPECTED—From Messrs. Allen and Unwin, 
Fears May Be Liars, by Dr. John A. Ryle, Regius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge. From Messrs. 
Methuen, A New Anthology of Modern Verse, 1920-1940, 
edited by Cecil Day and L. A. G. Strong. From the 
Cresset Press, The Prisoner at Laeken, in which Dr. Emile 
Cammaerts tells the story of King Leopold of Belgium, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EARLY CRICKET PICTURE 


Sirn,—We recently acquired an interesting old 
cricket picture. Could any of your readers, who 
before now have helped us in similar problems, 
identify the scene represented ?—LEGGATT Bros., 
St. James's Street, S.W.1. 

[We have shown the photograph of the picture 
to Sir Jeremiah .Colman, whose collection of early 
cricket pictures is well known. He has courteously 
replied as follows: ‘‘ It is a most interesting and 
unusual picture. So few cricket pictures are to 
be found of the date suggested by the spectators, 
players, and tents—that is, about 1840. The fact 
that the hats worn by the players are not uniform 
perhaps suggests the passing of one period into 
another. The dress worn by a tall spectator in 
the foreground is very similar to that worn by an 
old Sussex scorer, William Davies, in a print of 
about 1830, but the gentleman in a top hat with 
two ladies is typical of the ’forties. I do not ever 
remember to have seen such large flags on the 
boundary poles. Indeed, the great display of 
bunting, in proportion to so few spectators, is 


An unidentified picture of an early cricket match, circa 1840. 


I am sorry I cannot help you 
though it should not be 
difficult in view of the church—which, incidentally, 
looks as though it were newly built. It has heen 
suggested to me that the bowler, who is a much larger 
figure than the rest of the players, might be the 
great Alfred Mynn (1807-61), who was in his prime 
in the eighteen-forties.”’ In order to reproduce 
the relevant parts as large as possible we have 
omitted the upper part and edges of the picture, 
which is roughly oval in shape.—Eb.] 


A READER’S COMMENTS 


Sir,—I have been expecting for many weeks (or 
indeed months) to see a letter in your columns 
congratulating you on the wonderfully high standard 
which you are maintaining each week with COUNTRY 
Lire, but as nobody has seen fit to write to you 
I feel that I must. 

Your pictures alone are the greatest weekly 
joy, and a regular patch of beauty in a world which 
is so often ugly and sordid. Many of your readers, 
too, like me, must welcome the arrival of Miss 
Delafield on the scene—although, as almost a 
neighbour of hers, I feel that she is ‘‘ letting down,”’ 
so to speak, our Devon climate. 

What is the matter with her garden that she 
can write so despondently ? Last week, for in- 
stance (and I am writing without a copy in front of 
me), ‘‘no flowers yet.’”’ This week ‘“‘ crocuses 
have displaced the snowdrops”’ and ‘“‘ daffodils 
—expects to see them in flower.” 

Our crocuses are nearly over and our da Todils 
and primroses have been in flower for weeks. And 
surely, like us, Miss Delafield has been able to find 


difficult to explain. 
to identify the setting, 


a few primulas, anemones and violets nearly all the 
winter ? I wish she would spare a little precious 
petrol, come to see us and take heart! 

May Country Lire long continue to gladden 
the hearts of its readers.—E. P. Dyer, Ashcombe 
Rectory, near Dawlish, South Devon. 

We are grateful to our correspondent for his 
comments, and take this opportunity of thanking 
other readers who have recently sent us similar 
letters. In fairness to Miss Delafield we should 
explain that owirg to war-time conditions her 
article must necessarily be written well in advance 
of publication.—Eb. 


A POTATO PIONEER 


Sir,—Potatoes are now considered of such im- 
portance that it is amusing to recall the prejudice 
which early growers had to encounter throughout 
the country. The memory of these forethoughtful 
and persevering men has faded and few people in 
Edinburgh, for example, know of the humble 
memorial to Henry Prentice, the poor pedlar who 
began the extensive cultivation of the potato in 


WHERE WAS THIS MATCH ? 


fields near the city. Fortunately his project was 
helped by certain public-spirited persons and 
actually proved profitable to its originator. 

Stray records still linger of Prentice’s eccen- 
tricities: of his constant refusal to shake hands 
with anyone more than two years old; of the £140 
he entrusted to the Canongate magistrates with the 
agreement that they were to dole it out to him in 
a weekly pension of 7s. ; and above all of his careful 
funeral arrangements. Having been granted a 
‘“good grave’’ in the Canongate Churchyard, he 
had a tombstone placed ready, bearing the 
inscription : 

‘* Henry Prentice, born in the year 1703. 

Be not curious to know how I live, 

But rather how yourself should die.” 
He also ordered his coffin to be prepared at the 
cost of two guineas, stipulating that the undertaker 
was not to charge extra for screwing it down when 
the time came. Nor did he neglect to arrange 
that four horses should draw the hearse. 

Having planned so decent and dignified an 
exit, it is sad to think how Prentice must have 
sighed over the gradual deterioration of his fine 
tombstone, for mischievous boys soon began to 
chip bits off it by shying stones. At last this was 
more than he could bear, so, uprooting his unripe 
memorial, he bore it away to the near-by village 
of Restalrig, where finally his mortal remains joined 
it in 1788. 

The rural and picturesque seclusion of old 
Restalrig Churchyard is now desecrated by the 
tenements and bungalows of a slum clearance 
scheme, but it preserves a certain old-world dignity, 
protected by the ancient vaulted shrine of St. 


Triduana’s Well to which sufferers from eye- 
diseases still resort, graced by many a memorial 
to bishop and warrior, and in that select company 
Henry Prentice’s tombstone, scarred by a long- 
dead generation of Canongate “ callants,’”’ stands 
beneath a little laburnum tree, its inscription incom- 
plete despite all his methodical plans, for no one 
ever troubled to add the date of his death.— 
Marie W. Stuart, 10, Howard Street, Edinburgh, 4. 


A DETACHED CHURCH-TOWER 


Sir,—The reason why the tower and belfry at 
Kirkoswald, mentioned by ‘“‘ J. D. R.,”’ were built 
zooyd. away from the church was that the bells 
could thus be heard over the dale. There are 
several other instences of these detached towers 
and belfries, usually owing their existence to a 
similar desire. —R. T. LANG, Rothbury, Northumber- 
land. 


THE TICHBORNE DOLE 


Sir,—I was interested in the short account of the 
Tichborne Dole (March 22). There was no 
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It is suggested that the bawler is Alfred Mynn (1807-61) 


reference, however, in it to the amusing book on 
this subject, Ye Dole of Tichborne, a mock-heroic 
poem in sham medizval language with clever 
outline illustrations by Miss Violetta Darwin. The 
title runs: Ye Dole of Tichborne, by Lord Nugent, 
illustrated by V. H. Darwin. The book is a small 
oblong folio and was published by Bemrose and 
Sons of London and Derby in 1871. Besides the 
plates showing the ‘‘ Crawls ”’ of the philanthropic 
lady, the volume also contains as frontispiece a 
reproduction of the original picture of the old 
Tichborne mansion with the ceremony of the Dole 
shown in the foreground, which is described as 
“taken from a_ slight sketch, lent by Lady 
Dormer, of the celebrated picture of ‘ Giving 
the Dole,’ painted by Giles Tilbury in 1670.”— 
HERBERT M. VAUGHAN, F.S.A., 32, Victoria Street, 
Tenby. 


THE EGG PROBLEM 


Sir,—Country Lire is not controversial, but 
may I as a poultry-keeper draw attention to one 
or two points in your article of March 8? 

Why, when poultry food is short, create a 
new number of poultry-keepers instead of dis- 
tributing all available processed food to the existing 
poultry-men, many of them dependent on their 
birds for a living? As to egg prices, the winter 
of 1939-40 delayed hatching; the pullets were 
late in coming into production ; they had to be fed 
in the lean time, and when the owners looked to 
recoup themselves, the price was knocked down. 
No extra food has been allotted for rearing.— 
B., Wiltshire. 
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FOLLOW MY LEADER 


Sir,—This follow-my-leader picture of some ducks 
was obtained near Newhaven. It is strange how 
some birds and animals keep together in army 
fashion. Perhaps this is the protective instinct, 
as well as a tradition —G. LresLre Horn, 215, Elgin 
‘venue, W.9. 


THE “*CANE” OR LITTLE WEASEL 


r,—The following, taken from a letter to Thomas 
nnant from the Rev. Gilbert White, may interest 
fajor C. S. Jarvis. 

** Selborne, March 30, 1768. 

“Some intelligent country people have a 
tion that we have in these parts a species of the 
1us mustelinum, besides the weasel, stoat, ferret, 
d polecat ; a little reddish beast, not much bigger 
in a field mouse, but much longer, which they 
| a ‘cane.’ This piece of intelligence can be 
tle depended on; but further enquiry may be 
ide.” 

In my edition of White’s Selborne there is 
s note by the editor. 

“Cane is a provincial name for the female of 

common weasel, which is usually one-fourth 
aller than the male.” 

I have often seen as many as seven weasels 
rether and there seemed no very marked differ- 
ce in their size. I presume they were not all 
one sex. These dwarfs do not seem to be un- 
ual; fairly recently I found one, where some ricks 
d been threshed, which was a very tiny creature. 

Strangely, all those taken from mole-traps 
lich I have seen have been of ordinary size.— 

M. Dopincton, Knowle Clyffe, Grange Road, 
areham, Dorset. 


WHALING RELICS 


r,—My photograph depicts two exhibits in 
ull’s Museum of Fisheries and Shipping, at 
ckering Park—exhibits which illustrate a fascin- 
ing and really worth while phase of whalers’ 
art.’ They are Scrimshawed sperm whales’ 
‘eth, of which the museum has the finest collection 
the country. “Scrimshaw ”’ refers to a form of 
ecoration by which whalemen would engrave 
cesigns on whales’ teeth, etc. Usually, only the 
crudest tools were available ; after the design had 
been scratched on the smooth, hard surface, India 
ink, paint or even soot was rubbed into the incised 
lines, often with such surprisingly beautiful results 
as those seen here. One tooth portrays a typical 
whaling ship; the other shows a whale being 
stripped after capture—G. B. Woop, 10, Grange 
Park Terrace, Leeds, 8. 





AN UNUSUAL CHURCH 


Sir,—In an article in the issue of CoUNTRY LIFE 
for September 21 you described Wormington 
Grange, near Hails, Gloucestershire. You may 
care to see these photographs of Hails Church, 
which stands in a field opposite to the more famous 
remains of the great abbey to which you referred. 
It has some interesting features: an unusual 
turreted beil-cot and inside Norman capitals, an 
oak chancel screen 400 years old, old benches 
in the nave, a seventeenth-century box pew 
and a canopied and panelled pulpit some 300 
years. old. Medizval paintings which retain 
much of their colour include avery charming 
one in the choir of St. Margaret with a dragon.— 
F. R. Winstone, Strathdean, Providence Hill, Long 
Ashton, Bristol. 











THE TURRETED BELL-COT AND 








A PEDESTRIAN CROSSING 


A LAND DRAINAGE SCHEME 


S1r,—I was greatly interested to read Mr. Dominy’s 
article on Land Drainage, Country LIFE, Feb. 15, and 
particularly his reference to the fact that many 
farmers were still unaware of the benefits that they 
could even now obtain under Government schemes. 
Surely this suggests that there is something radically 
wrong with the psychological approach to this 
important subject. 

Not only is such a vital matter the concern 
of every farmer and landowner, but that of everyone 





TWO SPERM WHALES’ 
SCRIMSHAWED 


TEETH 


who needs to eat. It affects both city-dweller and 
countryman alike. No vast constructive scheme to 
drain the whole of the land in time for war-time 
harvests has yet been promulgated. I am con- 
vinced that every acre of English land could be so 
drained and rendered fit for maximum production. 





INTERIOR OF HAILS CHURCH 


To do this farmers and landowners must be given 
(a) 100 per cent. financial grant. 
(b) 100 per cent. labour aid. 

The first point, therefore, is one of capital, 
and surely the vast trend witnessed in 1940 of 
city men to invest in agricultural land points the 
way to a solution here. Let the vast financial 
resources of the cities be turned on to the land, 
and as the people rose in reply to the appeal for 
war weapons and to the Spitfire Fund, so, if the 
problem were brought home to them, they would 
rise again with eagerness to tackle the urgent 
question of bringing every acre of English land up 
to maximum production. 

There are approximately 20,000,000 acres of 
arable and pasture land. It is difficult to say how 
much is affected by improper drainage, but, assum- 
ing that 20 per cent. needs attention and that an 
average cost including lands that needed improve- 
ment apart from new schemes, is £10 an acre, 
this would call for £.40,000,000, about a third of the 
sum which has been raised in War Weapons Weeks. 

The inauguration of a national land drainage 
fund would surely produce this amount with every 
city, town and village urged to compete one with 
another to acquire the largest acreage to its credit. 
Actual specified lands would eventually be nominally 
assigned to each, so that every burgher and citizen 
would be able to visualise and appreciate the exact 
direction of his or her efforts in the national drive 
towards maximum food production. Again, such 
a movement would be an additional means of saving 
and an anti-inflationary measure. I would suggest 
that no charge be made upon the land under this 
scheme immediately, but that the position be 
reviewed in five years’ time. By then it is to be 
hoped the war would have been over some time, 
and the future of agriculture and farm values might 
be apparent. If then it can be shown that the 
value of a holding as a whole has been improved 
through the drainage scheme over and above its 
value in April, 1940, then a charge for the amount 
expended, or the increase in value, whichever is 
the less, should become registered upon the land. 

The second problem is the question of labour, 
and this again is divided into professional labour 
and manual labour. The crucial point, however, 
is that the scheme would not call for any permanent 
movement of vast bodies of men, and while the 
Ministry of Labour are perfecting the permanent 
pattern of war-time industry the present unem- 
ployed could be ‘‘ ganged” and drafted on to the 
land from the cities to drain it in accordance with 
the scheme outlined hereunder. Co-operation of 
professional labour and manual labour should be 
able to be worked into a time-table of three months‘ 
somewhat on the following lines : 

First Month.—(1) The scheme considered by 
competent authority and national appeal launched for 

(a) financial aid ; 
(6) professional aid. 

(2) Regional Organiser appointed under Re- 
gional Commissioner. Agricultural committees 
directed to appoint district organisers. Agricultural 
committees despatch statistic forms to farmers 
asking for details of land needing draining. 

(3) District organisers from farmers’ returned 
statistics divide their areas into ‘‘ lands ”’ surveyable 
by one surveyor and assistant in one month. Dis- 
trict organisers appoint surveyors from resident 
land agents, existing officials and volunteers. 

Second Month.—(1) Regional organisers ascer- 
tain number of unemployed in their districts and 
notify central labour authority from statistics sup- 
plied by district organisers whether there is a 
deficit or surplus of unemployed labour. Areas 
necessitating an influx will be served by areas 
where there is a margin. 

(2) Surveys made and reports submitted to 
district organisers detailing men required, etc. 

Third Month.—(1) Labourers drafted on to 
the land according to requirements of each surveyor 
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in gangs daily where farms are near large unemploy- 
ment centres, or otherwise under a billeting scheme. 
(2) Transport facilities organised if possible 
with co-operation of Army authorities or through 
a volunteer system after national appeal.—S. E. 
DENMAN, Survey House, 15, Bond Street, Leeds. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE BUZZARD 


Sir,—During the early summer months of 1940 
I was privileged to be able to study the breeding 
habits, especially the food, of the common buzzard. 
I gathered my information by watching five separate 
pairs, breeding in different Devonshire woods. 

In all cases the staple diet was young rabbit. 
Only occasionally was some small bird or mammal 
added to their menu. As some pairs never seemed 
to bring anything but rabbit, I will describe the 
bill of fare that one bird brought to its three young- 
sters within a period of five weeks. 

The nest was situated in an ivy-covered oak 
in the middle of a mixed wood. I found the young 
newly hatched, but there were already two or three 
partly devoured young rabbits on the edge of the 
nest, which was at least five years old. The hen 
sat very tight for the first week, but soon the young 
seemed to be in constant need of food. I photo- 
graphed them at intervals of four days. Every 
time I visited the nest there were never fewer than 
three young rabbits, sometimes untouched. The 
bones and other refuse were covered by fresh leaves, 
plucked by the hen from neighbouring trees. 

When they were fifteen days old I noticed 
the remains of some half-dozen young rabbits, and 
they had been brought a pigeon-squab and a young 
blackbird. For a week they subsisted on three 
rabbits a day. However, on the twenty-third day 
a full-grown cock blackbird was brought to the 
nest. 

The young were now beginning to cast pellets, 
and the dozens that I analysed contained nothing 
but rabbit fur and bones, beetle shards, and an 
occasional pigeon-quill. On June 17 the hen caught 
a mole; I also found the foot of a young bird in 
the nest which I afterwards identified as that of a 
young curlew. 

Another week of rabbits! Then on June 23 I 
found the following remains in the nest: A half- 
grown rabbit, a mole, perfectly skinned and turned 
inside out, a young magpie, and a full-grown 
weasel. From then, June 23, until they flew on 
July 1, they were fed almost entirely on young 
rabbits and one immature pigeon. 

Not once was any game bird brought to the 
young, and as I never saw the cock buzzard I 
assume that it was shot soon after the eggs were 
laid. If this were so, the hen had fed three hungry 
youngsters alone. During five weeks of hard work 
she had never taken any game or domestic bird, 
although there was a farm chicken-run in a field 
adjoining the wood. Surely a singular test! In 
fact, she was most beneficial to the local farmers by 
keeping down the rabbits, as she must have killed 
at least a hundred in just over a month. She also 
benefited them by killing the weasel, the magpie, 
and the two pigeons. Is not this proof enough 
that the buzzard is ‘‘ Not guilty’’ and does not 
deserve the death sentence passed on it by so many 
keepers and farmers ?—MIcHAEL Wooprorp, 
Moorfields, Evershot, Dorset. 

[We are glad to publish the above observations 
on the feeding habits of the buzzard. Many con- 
ktributors to this journal have laid stress on the 
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BUZZARD EGGS 


One is pure white; these fresh beech leaves 
are used as decoration 


THE YOUNG AT NINE DAYS 


Rabbit remains are in the nest, and fresh ivy 
leaves used to cover the debris of their food 


harmlessness of the species, and ornithological 
books say it lives chiefly on small mammals, but 
further evidence is welcome. Observation is 
valuable when, as in this case, it deals with several 
pairs of birds of seemingly typical habits and covers 
the whole breeding period. In these times, when 
the rabbit is a serious pest to farmers doing their 
utmost to grow more food for the nation, any bird 
of prey that takes young rabbits deserves encourage- 
ment.—Ep.] 


THE LONELY HUSBAND 
S1tr,—In the chancel of the church at Winchcombe 
in Gloucestershire is a tomb on which is the effigy 
of one Thomas Williams in armour kneeling in 
prayer. The empty space, which my photograph 
shows opposite to this figure, was meant to be filled 
by an image of his wife, but she, alas! married 
again and her statue never came to the recess as 
her husband had intended. So he has been lonely 
for 300 years.—F. R. W. 


THE MAGPIE SUPERSTITION 
Sir,—Your greatly appreciated contributor, Major 
Jarvis, makes an enquiry as to the full version of 
the old magpie superstition. He will find what 
I take to be the original on the dedication leaf of 
Mary Webb’s novel, Seven for a Secret, this title 
being the last line but one in the ‘‘ Old Rhyme ”’ 
which runs thus: 

I saw seven magpies in a tree, 
One for you and six for me. 
One for sorrow, 
Two for joy, 
Three for a girl, 
Four for a boy, 
Five for silver, 
Six for gold, 
Seven for a secret 
That’s never been told. 
—A. T. Jounson, Bulkeley Mill, Tyn-y-Groes, 
Conway. 
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A WEATHER RHYME 


Sir,—Mr. Alfred Cochrane may like to see this 
reply to his query in a recent issue as to a weather 
rhyme. Extract from A Countryman’s Day Book: 


March 29.—The worst blast comes on the 
Borrowing Days (Scotland). 


March borrowed from April 

Three days, and they were ill: 

The one was sleet, the other was snow, 
The third was the worst that e’er did blow. 


March borrowed a cloak from his father and 
pawned it after three days. (North Scotland.) 


March 29, 30, 31.—It was a Scottish super- 
stition that, because these days were generally 
stormy, they were borrowed by March from April. 
Many people would neither lend nor borrow on 
these days. This belief was held also in the south 
of France and in Spain. There are several varia- 
tions of this rhyme : 


March borrowed from April 

Three days and they were ill: 

The first of them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees. 
(Scotland.) 


March said to Averil : 

**T see three hoggs on yonder hill: 

And if you’ll lend me dayis three, 

I’ll find a way to gar them dee’”’: 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze 

It froze the birds’ feet to the trees. 

When the three days were past and gane, 

The silly poor hoggs came hirpling hame. 
cea” 


THE GREEK PROFILE 


Sir,—Mr. Morton’s charming article on Greece 
seems to me to have one misconception. Surely 
the straight and delicate profile called Greek was 
their ideal and not their own. Where they exist, 
portraits do not have this profile, and on the vases 
the drawing shows very funny faces—and most 
un-Greek.—BasiL IonipEs, Buxted. 


A STRANGE SUNDIAL 


Sir,—Now that the clocks are to be advanced a 
further hour ahead of sun time, for the first time 
in their history the sundials in Great Britain will 
be two hours wrong during the coming summer. 

This fact lends interest to one of the strangest 
sundials in the country, a photograph of which I 


append. This is to be seen on the wall of a cottage 
at Seaton Ross, a village in the Selby, Yorkshire, 
area. 


Of the story behind it I have been unable to 
ascertain anything. But it seems highly probable 
that there is a reason for the construction of such 
an unusual sundial, and perhaps some other reader 
could supply details about it, or about its creator.— 
A. NETTLETON, 149, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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A LARGE SUNDIAL ON A SMALL HOUSE 
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Whatever your 


walk in life 


you may enjoy the many advan- 
tages of a banking account, and 
the Westminster Bank with over a 


hundred years of experience and 
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an extensive system of branch 
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offices is amply equipped to meet 
your banking requirements. 


For a trader especially the mere 
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possession of a banking account 


carries with it a certain business 
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status, added to which he is secure 
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in the knowledge that money en- 
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trusted to the Bank is deposited in 
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the safest place possible under 
existing conditions. There is the 


convenience of paying bills by 
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cheque instead of keeping large 
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amounts of cash on hand, while 
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the passbook or statement of ac- 


count forms a valuable additional 
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record of business dealings. 
The Manager of any branch of 
the Westminster Bank will readily 


give further details of the variety of 
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services available to the Bank’s 


customers. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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In Times of Tension — everyone needs 


Restorative Nourishment 
and Revitalizing Sleep 


A’ the present time abnormal stresses and strains are 
the common experience of everyone. Such conditions, 
however, can be met with cheerfulness and confidence, 
if health and vitality are maintained at a high level. 


It is therefore most important to remember 
that your fitness and vitality depend almost 
entirely upon two factors in your daily life— 
restorative nourishment and revitalizing 


sleep. 


For these purposes, ‘ Ovaltine’ possesses special 
advantages. Prepared from Nature’s best restorative 
foods, ‘ Ovaltine’ provides the nutritive elements 
required to restore strength and vitality to the entire 
system. Furthermore, a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ at bedtime is recognised 
everywhere as the best way to ensure refreshing sleep. Even when your 
rest is broken, ‘ Ovaltine’ helps you to resume revitalizing sleep quickly. 


The exceptional restorative properties of ‘Ovaltine’ are due not 
only to the nature and high quality of its ingredients, but also 


a ake to the proportions in which they are used and the exclusive 
Ke De oe scientific methods of preparation. 
» or Nisin it : 
‘S x ~ 
Su Bers Remember also that ‘ Ovaltine’ is ideally constituted 





OVALTINE TABLETS 


An emergency ration foreating 


* Ovaltine’’ Tablets contain the 
energising and _ sustaining 

= elements of 
* Ovaltine.’ Carry 
"Yan an emergency 
OVAITINGL - supply in your 
pes) pocket or hand- 
bag. In two 








sizes 1/3 and “’, 








to make your daily dietary complete in health-giving 
nourishment. 


For all these reasons let ‘ Ovaltine’ be your regular 
standby. Mark the improvement it makes in your 
= fitness and outlook. But be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine,’ 
= which is so very different from imitations made to look 
* the same. 





‘ Ovaltine’’ is quickly and easily prepared. If milk is not available water 
can be used, as ‘ Ovaltine’ itself contains milk. (If making with water only, 
use rather more than the usual quantity of ‘ Ovaltine.”) Note also that 
‘ Ovaltine ’ is naturally sweet and the addition of sugar is unnecessary. 


e Drink Delrcious 
o) ‘ 
>Ovaltine 


< 


“The Restorative Food Beverage 





Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


XVil. 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 


Methods of Prevention and Control of the Numerous Insect Pests that Attack Vegetable and Fruit Crops 


T is not infrequently said of 
plant pathologists that their 
chief fault lies in their re- 

A iteration of the dangers to 
crops arising from pests and 
eases, thereby tending to dis- 
yrage the amateur gardener 
m growing his quota of essen- 
food crops. The cry goes up, 
low can we attempt to grow 
its and vegetables when we 
d and hear of the numerous 
mies that beset them ?”’ The 
man may equally ask, ‘‘ How 
. one keep well or even survive 
-“r perusing a popular work on 
nan ailments?” As_ with 
mals, so with plants: both are 
:n to attack by a number of 
anisms, though no one animal 
slant is the victim of the whole 
axy of disorders. 

To be a realist is not necessar- 
to be an alarmist, and for the 
dener to be forewarned is for 
1 to be forearmed. Every 
ntsman should become familiar 
h the principles that underlie 
t and disease control in the 
1e Way as the average motorist 
‘omes acquainted with the 
chanism of his car. Knowledge 
mits the gardener to take 
mediate, active and effective 
asures against the agencies that 
d to reduce his crop yield, 
d any delay in taking action against pests 

id diseases is to court disaster. 

The brothers Capek in their brilliant 
position of the insect kingdom (“‘And so ad 
nfinittum’’) made their chief character—the 
!'ramp—say, “‘ Insec’s won’t work together. 
Man will. ’E can form a general plan.”’ It 
is this general plan of campaign against the 
enemies of our food crops that is now specially 
essential if we are to reap the full harvest of 
our labours. 

What, may be asked, is the plan inregard 
to pest control in these days when the most 
rigid economy has to be practised ? It is based 
upon a knowledge of the several pest’s feeding 
habits, their life cycle, their deposition, and the 
stage of their growth when they are most harmful 
andvulnerable. Thereare certain natural agencies 
that limit the number of pests, including the 
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APRICOT SHOOT. (a) Dead Mother 
Seales. (b) Over-wintering nymphs 


E EUROPEAN BROWN SCALE ON NEWLY HATCHED 
ON A DEVELOPING 





A COLONY OF NEWLY HATCHED CATERPILLARS OF THE 
LARGE WHITE BUTTERFLY ON A CABBAGE LEAF 


toll taken by insectivorous birds and predaceous 
and parasitic insects, and the effect on injurious 
organisms of unfavourable weather conditions, 
all of which tend to reduce the population of 
plant pests; but upon none can the gardener 
depend entirely to clear his crops of enemies, 
and he must perforce resort to cultural, 
mechanical and chemical methods for their 
eradication. 

The methods to be adopted for controlling 
pest outbreaks will depend upon the degree of 
attack and the number of plants affected. It 
is not always necessary to resort to the spraying 
machine to overcome invasions of insects, and 
such primitive methods as cutting off and burn- 
ing shoots bearing the egg-bands of Lackey 
moth, removing the egg-clusters of Vapourer 
moth on fruit and ornamental pyrus trees, 
crushing the colonies of young caterpillars of 








APPLE APHIS 
BUD IN THE 
EARLY SPRING 





the Large White butterfly on 
brassicas are not to be despised. 
The limiting factor intheirapplica- 
tion is the amount of time spent 
in such operations, the com- 
pletion of which will depend upon 
the extent of the _ infestation. 
Again, it is often possible to avoid 
a severe attack of many pests— 
for instance, certain fruit pests 
(fruit tree red spider, aphides, 
psyllids and capsid bugs)—by 
destroying their eggs during the 
dormant season with the aid of 
tar-oil and petroleum-oil washes. 

There is great diversity of 
habits among plant pests, which 
include microscopic eelworms, 
slugs and snails, millipedes, mites 
and insects. Some of the factors 
that account for the overwhelming 
success of insects are that they 
outnumber all other animal groups 
both individually and specifically ; 
possess great powers of repro- 
duction ; are adaptable to their 
surroundings ; are, with some 
exceptions, extremely mobile ; 
while the food preferences of many 
are sufficiently elastic to allow 
them to transfer from their 
normal wild hosts to cultivated 
plants, as witness the unprincipled 
feeding habits of wireworms ! 

A knowledge is necessary as 
to the methods by which insects 
obtain their food, by biting or sucking, and as 
to the part of the plant chosen—on or in the 
leaves, shoots, stems, branches, fruits and 
seeds, on the roots and underground portions, 
and so on. There are those that bite, and 
those that suck the sap; those that live and 
feed on the aerial portions; and those that 
feed below ground ; and against all these are 
diverse methods of control, for there is no 
universal panacea against the whole gamut of 
them. 

Chemical methods of control against the 
active feeding insect aim, in the case of those 
that possess biting mouthparts, at poisoning the 
food by applying an arsenical preparation in 
the form of a mist-like spray to cover the leaf 
or shoot surface with an even deposit of 
poisonous particles (arsenate of lead), or mixed 
with an attractive bait (bran and Paris green) 





“« STEM-MOTHERS ” 
ON SHOOTS OF THE SPINDLE 
TREE 
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against certain soil pests (surface 
caterpillars or cutworms, and 
leatherjackets) ; while against those 
with sucking mouthparts are used 
contact washes (nicotine, derris and 
pyrethrum preparations, and white 
oil emulsions) or fumigants (nicotine 
vapour and hydrocyanic acid gas), 
which affect the respiratory system 
—the breathing-pores or spiracles 
being arranged along each side of 
the body. Those insects which pierce 
the tissues and abstract the sap are 
not affected by stomach poisons, for 
so far it has not been possible to 
render the sap-stream of plants 
repellent or poisonous to sucking 
insects by the injection of chemical 
substances. 

Special measures have to be 
adopted against such pests as the 
fruit-burrowing larve of Codling 
moth, apple sawfly and pear midge ; 
the blossom bud-feeding apple blossom weevil ; 
the leaf-curling aphides where winter spraying 
has been omitted ; the leaf-rolling caterpillars 
of Tortrix moths ; the leaf-mining maggots of 
the celery and chrysanthemum flies ; the seed- 
infesting Bruchid bean and pea beetles; the 
gall-forming aphides on spruces and other 
conifers ; all of which, together with many 
others, possess habits that call for special 
methods. 

A considerable waste of labour, time and 
money occurs when a wash or dust is applied 
at the wrong time, but no hard-and-fast rules 
can be drawn up to cover the entire field of 
pest control. One example, however, may be 
given to illustrate the variety of habit that 
occurs in two common scale insects, namely, 
the mussel and the European brown or peach 
scale. The former over-winters in the egg stage 
beneath the female scale ; the latter hibernates 
in the immature stages, having hatched from 
eggs deposited beneath the ‘‘ mother scale ”’ 
in the previous late summer. Hence a know- 
ledge of the vulnerable period of plant enemies 
is invaluable. 

Some pests are occasionally secondary 
agents, that is, they are not primarily concerned 
with the initial injury. Millipedes, for instance, 


THE 


E was a master, was Johnny, and 

his men would follow him anywhere. 

Some of them, even after a year’s 

soldiering, still called him ‘‘Master,”’ 

as they used to on his farm. Now 
he has left us and gone overseas, but before 
he went he gave me three sheets of closely 
written notepaper to clinch an argument we 
had had about walking and riding. Here it is, 
this talk on paper, with the authentic ring of 
his voice in it. 

*” * * 

Are you fond of riding? Well, yes, but 
I’d sooner be on me feet. Times have changed 
since a farmer went round his farm on a cob, 
and the old nag stables on most farms now 
house a sow and pigs or motor car. And I 
don’t know as I’d want to go round on a cob 
neither. The nearer I am to the land the 
happier I am, and the better for the land too. 
One of the truest farming maxims I know is 
that the best dung for the fields is the master’s 
foot, and that ain’t no reflection on the master’s 
foot what his best friends won’t tell him, but 
was written when dung was about the only 
manure used and artificials hadn’t been dis- 
covered. 

A farmer relies on his feet more than most 
people. He needs a sixth sense in them. If 
he can draw his foot three times easily through 
the tilth and it comes away clean, then he knows 
he can drill his barley as soon as he likes and 
the sooner the better ; and the next good 
shower will give it that even plant which puts 
shillings on the sample when he shows it to 
the merchant in the autumn. As he walks 
across a field in the early spring the feel of 
the land under his feet will remind him that 
the earth, hovered up by winter’s frosts, is 
lying too light and he must put the roll in that 
- after breakfast to-morrow when the dew’s 
oO 





(Left) THE EGG-BANDS OF THE LACKEY MOTH. 
BY WIREWORMS. 


(Right). A GOAT MOTH 
BREATHING 


though frequently primary pests of plants, are 
often attracted towards plant tissues injured 
by other pests (e.g. wireworms and subterranean 
slugs) and diseases (fungi and bacteria), and 
their presence within the damaged portions 
may tempt the grower to suspect them as being 
primarily concerned with the injury. Again, 
an attack of bark beetles in fruit trees, conifers 
and broad-leaved deciduous trees may be 
indicators of other factors concerned with the 
invasion—-these beetles often being attracted 
to trees suffering from ill-health arising from 
unfavourable soil conditions, unsuitable site, 
inclement weather, severe damage by leaf- 
feeders, and malpractices in tree culture. 

The early application of remedial measures 
will aid in reducing damage even in cases where 
there would appear to be every indication of 
a severe Outbreak. The destruction of aphides 
by spraying or dusting as soon as they hatch 
from the winter eggs and before leaf-curling 
commences is of special importance. These 
newly hatched lice will be seen crawling on 
the opening buds, and the timely application 
of an insecticide will destroy these “ stem- 
mothers,” each of which is a progenitor of a 
long line of descendants. 

Many gardening operations have a dual 
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(Centre) A POTATO TUBER INVADED 
CATERPILLAR SHOWING LINE OF 
PORES 


or triple purpose. For instance, the frequent 
hoeing of ground not only conserves soil 
moisture, but destroys weeds and renders 
conditions distasteful to many soil pests, 
besides the mechanical injury inflicted upon 
them by the blade. The relationship between 
weeds and pest control is very close, and many 
pests which attack weed hosts later transfer to 
cultivated plants. For instance, outbreaks of 
flea beetles invariably occur to a greater extent 
on land fouled by cruciferous weeds, from which 
they migrate later to seedling brassicas. A 
large number of aphides migrate from woody 
winter hosts to annual and herbaceous plants— 
the bean aphis which alternates between the 
spindle tree (euonymus) and broad beans, the 
cherry black fly between cherry and bedstraws, 
the lettuce root aphis between poplar and 
lettuce, the hop aphis between damson and 
hop, and so on. 

The enemies of garden plants are both 
numerous and varied, but all may be overcome 
when the plantsman is armed with knowledge 
and foresight, when he practises that dogged 
perseverance to overcome all such evils that 
come his way, and when he cultivates his crops 
thoroughly, cleanly and well. 

G. Fox WILSON. 


MASTER’S FOOT 


Yes, he could get off his horse for a moment 
and test a field with his own feet, but could 
he pull those few docks coming where the 
stack bottom was a year ago, or carry off to the 
headland that great old flint turned up in the 
last ploughing ? What a nuisance the horse 
would be, for ten to one the hedge is trimmed 
and there’s nothing to tie him to, and I don’t 
believe even a Wild West cowboy’s horse 
would stand still in a field of green wheat 
without gnawing it up. And later on in the 
year, just before harvest, when the farmer 
often wants to pick his way through the standing 
corn to pull that corn-cockle in the oats or 
an old dock with enough seed on it to poison 
half an acre, why, the horse would bust itself 
with corn afore he got back. 

There’s so much to see and glory in besides 
farming when you’re on your feet which up 
there on a horse you’d pass by, and these are 
the dividends you earn, for the cash profits 
won’t take long to spend as a rule. What 
money could buy the pleasure of finding the 
first peewit’s egg, that satisfied thrill that you 
twigged it, camouflaged as it was among the 
stones, but having just that little bit more 
regularity of shape which makes it catch your 
eye? Or, better still, when your stick moves 
gently aside a tuft of grass in the hedgerow, 
and—yes, your suspicions confirmed—there is a 
nestful of olive brown pheasant’s eggs smiling 
up at you. You’d never have spotted that run 
in the hedge-bottom grass which led to the 
scrape where the partridge eggs lie hidden 
under dead leaves and grass if you’d been riding 
by. Nor have seen a bee orchid hidden in 


the grass on Blowbellows Hill in the summer- 
time. 

You can’t make use of a dog on a horse, 
and no farmer should be without a dog at his 
heel, except from the end of Apzil to the 
middle of June, when the best-controlled dog 


in the world will perhaps put a sitting partridge 
off and spoil a nest by no more than looking 
at her when he winds her. But a good dog 
under control (and what’s the pleasure in one 
that’s never within a field of you and spoiling 
your sport, or someone else’s, for a long time ?) 
should always go round with the farmer. By 
a good dog I mean a good ratting dog, for the 
number of old outlying rats which a dog will 
find in little holes near oak trees, say, where 
they live on the acorns, or perhaps well away 
from your stacks, is surprising. And these old 
“ soliters,”’ as they call ’em in Suffolk, will 
draw in to the stacks when the winter sets in 
and do their pound’s worth of damage along 
of the others. Some may say they haven't 
got time to dawdle about rafting, but there’s 
always time to save a pound -note, and likely 
as not when the dog’s shown, that there’s a 
rat in a hole it will only take a minute or two 
to puggle into the hole with your stick from 
above down on to him, and out he comes with 
your dog good and handy, and there’s your 
sovereign saved. ; 

Sometimes it’s not so easy as that, and it’s 
a good idea to carry a light spade or grafter 
instead of a stick, for besides breaking into a 
rat‘s happy home there’s a lot of good can be 
done in the winter-time letting water off or 
opening a blocked lead into a ditch. With 
a spade in your hand it doesn’t take a second to 
spread a mole-hill or shovel the horse-droppings 
off a cart track on to the land where they'll do 
good. ; 

On your feet with a dog and spade you re 
bound to do something good, while on a horse 
you’re out of touch with your land and away 
from it, even if it’s only a few feet up, and if 
you’re away from your land too often it Il 
suffer and so will you. A day’s hunting may 
do you good, but otherwise stick to your feet, 
say I. G. R. S. 
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THE NEW FLAT-RACING SEASON 


HOUGH the season under National 

Hunt Rules ended officially when the 

judge made his decision in the last 

race at Ludlow on the Saturday, the 

unofficial falling of the curtain was 
witnessed when the always popular National 
Hunt Meeting came to an end at Cheltenham 
two days earlier. 

Always a popular venue where friends 
gather regardless of monetary considerations, 
as at Aintree, to witness the best jumpers in 
the world perform, the meeting was favoured 
by delightful weather. Though Miss Dorothy 
Paget, the chief supporter, came away empty- 
handed, the Gold Cup, the main event, resulted 
in a really sporting triumph for Poet Prince, 
a nine year old unsexed son of Milton, who 
was bought by his owner, Mr. Sherbrooke, a 
veterinary surgeon, for 40gs. and would have 
been ridden by him if he—Mr. Sherbrooke— 
had not had a nasty fall while riding on the 
first day. Leave that amateur glamour which 
is so much a part and parcel of Cheltenham on 
one side ; Burford rode a really first-class race 
on the winner, who was turned out in the pink 
of condition by Ivor Anthony, successor to 
the late Mr. Aubrey Hastings as a jumping 
trainer at Wroughton. 

So ended what has been a satisfactory, if 
restricted, season under National Hunt Rules, 
and anew flat-racing season opened as it should, 
at Lincoln on the Carholme in :eally delightful 
weather for the time of year. The John o’ 
Gaunt Selling Plate attracted twenty-four 
runners and was chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that the five year old Caerleon gelding, Snap- 
dragon, afforded Gordon Richards an oppor- 
tunity of scoring his first winning ride of the 
season and showing that, though he is unfit for 


military service, he has lost none of his old- 
time artistry in the saddle. 

Following this came the Lincoln Plate, 
for which eleven  useful-look’ng youngsters 
went to the post. The winner was Taffcail, 
a well moulded, good-actioned grey by Tetra- 
tema’s brother, The Satrap from Wassail, a 
Manna mare who was bred by the late General 
Sir Bruce Hamilton. Captain Charles Elsey 
owns and trains this colt, and will win 
further races with him and_ incidentally 
advertise his sire, who belongs to Mr. R. L. V. 
Sherwood. 

These led up to the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
in which Gloaming, Gaston and Monopole 
finished in that order in front of sixteen others. 
All three were outsiders—s5o0 to 1 was offered 
against the second. 

Gloaming is a four year old gelding, by 
Bahram’s half-brother, Dastur, and had never 
previously won a race; he is owned by Mr. 
S. F. Raphael and is trained by the Hon. 
George Lambton who rode his first winner in 
1880, trained his first in 1892, and celebrates 
his eighty-first birthday this year. If only for 
this, Gloaming’s victory was a popular one ; 
sportsmen of the Lambton type are few and 
far between. 

The remainder of the first day’s card was 
notable for the fact that Miss Dorothy Paget, 
after her numerous disappointments at Chelten- 
ham, won the Blankney Plate with Jubilee 
Day and the Kesteven Plate with Sister Carol. 
Both were home-bred and trained by Walter 
Nightingall at Epsom and were ridden by 
T. H. Carey, a jockey who before the war made 
a name for himself at Northolt Park, where he 
rode innumerable winners, including Miss 
Paget’s three Northolt Derby victors. The 


time may not be far distant when Carey will 
create a record by riding Derby winners under 
both rules. He is a natural horseman. 

So ended the first day. On the second 
the chief event was the Brocklesby Plate, an 
old-standing two year old event that has on 
occasion witnessed the début of a future classic 
winner. Here Lord Derby’s Umballa, trained 
by Walter Earl and ridden by Dick Perryman, 
won very easily—five lengths was the official 
verdict—from Kila, the Abbubh filly and 
four others. There is a difference of opinion 
as to the quality of the field; the future can 
be left to decide that. The fact remains that 
Umballa, like Keystone, is by the Jockey Club 
Stakes winner, Umidwar, and comes from Fara, 
an own-sister by Phalaris to the St. Leger winner 
Fairway and the One Thousand Guineas 
heroine Fair Isle, from Scapa Flow, a Chaucer 
mare who holds the world’s record as the most 
stake-money-producing matron. 

There is no disputing the value of good 
breeding ; nothing could be better than this, 
and, though the opening meeting at Lincoln 
rarely witnesses the début of a future classic 
candidate, there are possibilities about Umballa 
that it would be very unwise to ignore. A 
well made and well balanced colt who will 
develop as Keystone—better known as the 
Rosetta filly—did, he will improve rather than 
deteriorate, and is most distinctly one to note 
for the future. Other points of interest were 
that Miss Paget, Walter Nightingall and Carey 
combined to win a third bracket at the meeting, 
with King Salmon’s son Jamaica Inn, in the 
Castle Plate, andthat Mr. Thornton-Smith, Fred 
‘Templeman and Gordon Richards were associa- 
ted in the victory of Pennyrue in the Stonebow 
Selling Plate. ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


CONTINUED COMPETITION FOR FARMS 


N important addition to the already long 
list of Lincolnshire land sales has been 
made this week, by the announcement 
that the late Mr. Thomas S. Whitaker’s 
trustees have, through the joint agency 

of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Parish, Stafford Walter and Bell, disposed privately 
of 2,192 acres, being the Stainton-le-Vale estate, 
at Tealby. This property produces a total rental 
of £1,240 a year, and it has the remarkably small 
outgoings of only £4 a year, in the form of what 
are called fee farm rents. The estat? is five miles 
from Market Rasen, and well placed ror the markets 
in Louth, Grimsby and Lincoln. The four large 
farms are mostly on a light loam overlying chalk, 
and first-rate for sheep feeding, good barley and 
turnip land, and suitable for potatoes and sugar 
beet. The holdings include Hall Farm, 731 acres, 
which has a comfortable house known as Stainton 
Hall, let at £140, rising to £240 this month ; South 
Farm, 540 acres, let at £306 a year; Manor Farm, 
472 acres, let at £279 a year; and Priory Farm, 
421 acres, let at £305 a year. All of them are adapted 
for mechanised cultivation, and the stone buildings 
are most substantial. The estate came under the 
hammer of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Messrs. Parish, Stafford Walter and Bell, at Lincoln 
a few weeks ago, when it was put aside for private 
negotiation at a final bid of approximately £22,000. 
The vendors have not had long to wait for an 
acceptable offer. 

Barnetby estate of 472 acres, let at £572 a 
year, realised £10,000, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Dickinson, Davy and Markham and Messrs. J. E. 
Walter and Sons, at an auction in Brigg. 


SALE OF JULIANS, 
A HERTFORDSHIRE MANOR 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL REGINALD 

COOPER, D.S.O., has sold Julians, Rushden, 
to Mrs. Pleydell-Bouverie, whose London home, 
Holme House, Regent’s Park, was illustrated in 
Country Lire last year. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley acted for the vendor, and Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock for the purchaser. This 
exquisite Hertfordshire estate of 273 acres has a 
combination of orchards, arable, pasture and 
woodland entirely unspoilt, though within an hour’s 
motor run of Marble Arch. The farm buildings are 
of recent construction. Julians was built in the 
William and Mary style in 1610, and remodelled 
some time between 1690 and 1700. The substan- 
tially built residence is of brick, the walls being 
many feet thick. The ground plan is symmetrical, 
and there is a clock tower. The house is exceedingly 





rich in panelling, the late owner having added a 
panelled music room (6oft. by 25ft.) to the already 
magnificent original work that adorns the rooms. 
The Queen Anne staircase has frescoed walls. 
Restoration and improvement have involved an 
expenditure of at least £20,000 in recent years, 
and the house is in perfect residential condition. 
The restored Sussex farmhouse and 22 acres, 
Broadacres, at Chiddingly, about 400 years old, 
has changed hands through the agency of Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff, by order of Mr. C. E. Fox. 


DEMAND FOR OLD COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


HREE or four choice old-fashioned country 
houses—one of them Ghyll Manor, Rusper 
have been sold by Messrs. Wilson and Co. Ghyll 
Manor is a beautiful Sussex manor house with a 
home farm and model buildings, and the 130 acres 
comprise much of the village of Rusper. The 
other houses include The Old House, reputed to 
have been built about the year 1400, at Whitchurch, 
near Aylesbury; another property, also called 
The Old House, at Swallowfield, near Reading ; 
and the Dove House at Haddenham, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aylesbury. 

Sales in the last week or so by Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Ofices include property at Stanmore ; 
Horsley Green Manor, Stokenchurch, Oxfordshire, 
jointly with Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co.; a 
Surrey property, Ridge End, Hook Heath; Holly 
Grove House, Bushey Heath; and a couple of 
Berkshire freeholds, Hilton, Finchampstead Ridges, 
and Millwaters, Swan Bridge, Newbury. Country 
houses let by the agency include Kemp Farm, 
Buckland, near Betchworth, in Surrey. 


A CAVENDISH SQUARE MANSION 
SOLD 


ORD ST. JUST’S splendid Queen Anne 
mansion, No. 4, Cavendish Square, has been 
sold by Messrs. Turner Lord and Ransom. It is 
one of the many properties in that neighbourhood 
that are held for a term of 990 years. There has 
been a re-numbering of Cavendish Square—for 
example, No. 5 was formerly No. 3, the residence 
in 1787 of Captain Horatio Nelson; and No. 3, 
formerly No. 5, was where in 1851 the International 
Chess Tournament took place. 

Yelvertoft, on the West Cliff at Bournemouth, 
overlooking the Middle Chine and the West 
Overcliff Drive, has been sold by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons for £2,000, by order of Lloyds Bank, as 
executors of Messrs. E. W. Parrington. The lease 
is for ninety-nine years from 1899, at a ground rent 











of £22 10s. a year. Seaside leaseholds elsewhere 
are also finding buyers—for instance, Holly House, 
in Chatsworth Road, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, leased for 
932 years at a ground rent of £10 a year, fetched 
£1,400 under the hammer of Messrs. Preston and 
Bedford. 


SIR ROBERT HADFIELD’S 
FURNITURE 


IGH prices were paid at the auction held by 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons of the contents 
of No. 22, Carlton House Terrace, the London 
house of the late Sir Robert Hadfield, Bt. Among 
the lots may be mentioned a Sheraton mahogany 
writing-table, 188 guineas; a pair of oval gilt 
mirrors, 43 guineas; a bracket clock by John 
Brockbank, 33 guineas; a Sheraton serpentine- 
front chest, 36 guineas ; and a Chippendale carved 
mahogany chest, 23 guineas; a Chippendale 
stool, 35 guineas; a Georgian writing-desk, 
45 guineas; and a Queen Anne easy chair, 
46 guineas. A William and Mary marquetry chest 
was sold for 38 guineas; three Persian carpets 
fetched 335 guineas; and three Persian silk rugs, 
352 guineas. Prices of pictures included 95 guineas 
for a portrait by Allan Ramsay; another, by 
Francis Cotes, R.A., 280 guineas; and an early 
Primitive picture by Ambrosius Benson, 285 guineas. 
A small water-colour drawing by Turner was sold 
for 52 guineas. Among the silver an American 
tea service made £43. 


A SOMERSETSHIRE SALE 


OR seventy years Mr. W. J. Norton and his 
ancestors have held Cricket Malherbie, near 
Ilminster, an estate of such old-time completeness 
that it includes the patronage of the living of the 
parish. He has, through Messrs. F. L. Hunt and 
Sons, sold all but a small acreage. On the property 
are the Manor Farm, a stone house with buildings 
and 366 acres of orchard, pasture and arable, and 
60 acres of woodland, and other large areas of 
pasture, arable and orchard. Messrs. F. L. Hunt 
and Sons’ current aggregate realisations, exceeding 
£60,000, include Wiseborough Farm, 165 acres 
at Greenham, near Wellington, on the Devon 
border, and Church Farm, a modernised property 
at North Newton. 

Somerset land was well competed for at 
Weston-super-Mare, Mr. Percy Palmer selling 
farms in Banwell, Baytree, 42 acres, let at £89 a 
year, for £2,500; Wait’s Farm, 30 acres, let at 
£109, for £2,550; and 27 acres in lots for 
£2,345. ARBITER. 
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CARS 


Humber Ltd. 
The Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd. 


IESE 


HE ROOTES GROUP OF 
pele has spread its 
influence and its products through- 
out the world. Its growth and 
success have been founded upon 
a basis of financial and industrial 
stability, energy and enterprise, 
as demonstrated by the consistent 
progress and popularity of 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam- 
Talbot Cars, Commer and Karrier 


Commercial Vehicles. Today, in 





the many Rootes factories, as 
well as in the Air-Frame and 
Aero-Engine Plants under their 
management, all energies are 
directed towards speeding the 
Nation to Victory through in- 
creased production. Their 
thousands of operatives take pride 
in that service to the Nation 
which has distinguished the 
Rootes Group from its very 


inception. 


The Rootes Manufacturing Companies 


HEADQUARTERS 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Commer Cars Ltd. 
Karrier Motors Ltd. 


Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd. 


Rootes Securities Ltd., 
Aircraft Division 

CARRIAGE-BUILDING 

Thrupp & Maberly Ltd. 


OVERSEAS 


Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Calcutta, Sydney, and Distributors throughout the world 


AIR-FRAME AND AERO-ENGINE 
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WAR-TIME PROBLEMS IN CROP PRODUCTION 


By SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL, Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station 


HE great agricultural problem in war- 

time is to produce the food for the 

country, and one of the first difficulties 

is to estimate how much is needed. 

The total peace-time requirements are, 
of course, well known, and have been widely 
pubiished, as also have the amounts of the 
rations, and it is fairly simple to correct the 
peace-time figures and arrive at a war-time 
total. The unknown factor is the quantity 
that can be brought in from overseas, and so 
it is impossible to say how much has to be 
produced at home. The problem has therefore 
been turned round the other way, and British 
farmers are being told to produce all that they 
possibly can, but they are given a fairly clear 
lead as to the commodities on which they 
should concentrate, partly by direct communica- 
tion from the authorities, partly by regulation 
of supplies of feeding-stuffs, fertilisers, etc. 
Farmers have good reason to dislike a general 
exhortation to go all out for production; in 
the years of depression before the war they often 
had excess produce left on their hands, and 





WEIGHING CROPS ON THE 





feed some 20 million people, and before the 
war we were about 46 millions. The German 
peace-time dietary, however, requires only 
about 1 acre per head of population, and if 
we adopted that we could feed some 32 million 
people ; we should produce about 70 per cent. 
of our food. If further we intensified our yields, 
as we could do, we might hope to raise this 
figure to 80 per cent., leaving our ships to 
import only 20 per cent. instead of the peace- 
time 60 per cent. Various consequential changes 
would be needed, including considerable im- 
provements in our cooking and greater efforts 
at conservation of fruit and vegetables, but 
these can be accomplished. 

Broadly speaking, our needs are for much 
more home production of wheat, potatoes and 
vegetables for ourselves; and of oats, barley 
and other supplies of protein and fat for our 
livestock. There is a certain antagonism 
between our needs and those of our livestock : 
cows and sheep occupy grassland on which 
wheat and potatoes might be growing, and 
pigs and poultry consume grain that we could 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS AT ROTHAMSTED 


The moveable weighing machine presents difficulties on a sticky day 


cases even happened where the more a man 
produced the more money he lost. But the 
guarantees are now adequate, and the farmers’ 
fears on this score have vanished for a time. 

In peace-time we produced about 40 per 
cent. of our food; Germany, on the other 
hand, was much more nearly self-supporting, 
producing some 80 per cent. of her food. 
This does not mean that German peace-time 
agriculture was twice as efficient as ours; the 
reason lies in the differences in dietary in the 
two countries. We chose the foods we liked 
and could pay for; they came literally from 
all quarters of the globe. An ingenious village 
schoolmaster friend of mine once took his 
senior scholars to the village shop to list the 
countries of origin of the various foods there : 
a world atlas was needed to place them. 

Our dietary postulated peace. Even our 
farm animals lived in part—about 25 per cent.— 
on imported food: oil seeds from India and 
\frica, maize and barley from a variety of 
countries, etc. ‘The German dietary, on the 
other hand, both for men and for animals, had 
been skilfully worked out for home production. 
In peace-time Germany consumed per head 
of population twice as much potatoes as we 
did and 10 per cent. more bread and flour, but 
only one-third as much beef and veal, very 
little lamb and mutton, considerably less butter 
and fewer eggs. The British peace-time 
dietary for its production on the average 
requires about 1.6 acres per head of population 
at British levels of yield. As our total area of 
agricultural land is 32 million acres we could 





eat. As our animal population was exceptionally 
high at the beginning of the war it is manifestly 
impossible to maintain their numbers in full, 
and some reduction is necessary. 

That, then, is the agricultural position : 
we pass now to the problems involved. First 
and foremost is the need for increasing the 
yield per acre, and this is done with most cer- 
tainty by proper use of fertilisers. The problem 
is nowadays complicated by the fact that farmers 
cannot get all the fertilisers they would like, 
and special care is necessary to ensure that 
these are used to the fullest advantage. Happily 
there seems no likelihood of a shortage of nitro- 
genous fertiliser, and we may hope that phos- 
phatic fertiliser, while doubtless not abundant, 
will still be available in sufficient quantity. 
But a shortage of potash is inevitable since the 
supplies are mostly in German hands or in 
Overseas countries and not easy to get here: 
this involves a good deal of rearrangement of 
fertiliser usages, and a whole series of technical 
problems now being busily studied. Obviously 
fertilisers should be applied when they are 
most needed, and not scattered indiscriminately 
over the land, and this involves applications of 
soil analysis and other methods of soil examina- 
tion which are now receiving considerable 
attention. 

The necessity for making the utmost use 
of everything within these islands, and in 
particular for avoiding ail waste, has led to an 
examination of all materials likely to have 
fertiliser value. Much work has been done on 
ashpit refuse, about which high hopes have 





been entertained by some people, and of which 
there are large dumps in various parts of the 
country. Farmers have never shown much 
alacrity in using it, and unfortunately the 
experiments of last season gave no indication 
that they were wrong: it really was not of 
much value. Perhaps allotment holders who 
could apply very large dressings might make 
more out of it, but the ordinary agricultural 
dressings of 10 to 15 tons per acre were hardly 
worth while. ‘Town refuse from various towns 
was tried, but usually with disappointing results, 
War conditions have no doubt reduced its 
fertiliser value. ‘There is less vegetable and 
animal matter to throw away, and where salvage 
methods are adopted much of the material 
having manurial value is removed and used 
for other and better purposes—for we must 
admit that manure is less useful to the com- 
munity than pig or poultry food. Anothe: 
substance having a certain fertiliser value is 
sewage sludge. In peace-time only limited 
quantities are used, but it may be of more 
service in war-time. Its chief drawback is 
its high water content ; in some instances it 
could be mixed with ashpit refuse, which 
would help to dry it. Certain industrial wastes 
also have possible fertiliser value ; a consider- 
able number are being investigated. 

However much yields are increased by 
fertilisers the peace-time area of arable land 
is inadequate to provide all the food now 
needed, and much grassland has to be ploughed 
up. This contains a considerable store of 
fertility, which is easily wasted if it is not 
properly used. What are the most appropriate 
first crops ? What fertiliser is needed in order 
to ensure maximum yields without waste of 
valuable plant food? Information on these 
subjects is being obtained by direct experiment, 
and made available to the county experts. 

Insect pests and plant diseases always take 
a certain toll of our crops, and constant efforts 
are made to reduce these losses. The wireworm 
is a good example: it is fairly common all 
over the country, but especially in the east and 
south ; it is more usual on grass than on arable 
land and causes trouble when old grassland is 
ploughed up. Unfortunately, no direct remedy 
is known, but it is possible to estimate the 
density of the wireworm population before 
ploughing out the grass, and to decide whether 
the risk of ploughing should be taken and if so 
what crop should be grown: for some crops 
are, for various reasons, less susceptible to 
injury than others. Other pests and diseases 
are constantly under close watch, and the 
chain of workers stretches from the county 
officers to the researchers in the laboratory 
trying to piece together the scattered observa- 
tions and to devise new methods or modify 
old ones. So far there has been no special 
difficulty ; last year’s crops were very healthy 
and got in in good condition. Lodging of 
cereals will need watching, especially as more 
nitrogenous manuring is being recommended. 

The ploughing-up of grassland has of 
course diminished the amount of grass available 
for animals and so curtailed their summer food 
and their winter hay. The shortage must be 
made up as fully as possible, partly by increasing 
the output from the surviving grassland, partly 
by making more use of fodder crops, and partly 
by bringing into better cultivation land that 
now lies more or less waste. We have in 
England and Wales alone some 5} million acres 
of rough grazing, some of which can certainly 
be improved, though it is not easy and should 
be attempted only under expert guidance. 

There are all sorts of unexpected difficulties : 
we need mention only one. It is well known 
that clover is the basis of a good pasture, but 
clover will not usually grow well except in 
association with the special bacteria that live 
in its nodules and fix atmospheric nitrogen, 
converting it into plant food. There are good 
strains and poor strains of the organisms, and 
Dr. Thornton has: shown that in some hill 
districts the native organisms, while vigorous 
enough for getting inside the plant and estab- 
lishing themselves there, are of no help to the 
plant because of their very poor power of 
fixing nitrogen. Ina careful and very thorough 
investigation he has shown how to overcome 
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SOME SIMPLE FACTS 


~~, ae 






Silage making in 
a container is the 


gives high quality 
substitute for cake 


USE A CONTAINER 








Each acre of reasonably good grass 
will yield about 3 tons of silage— 
more, if top-dressed. 






SILAGE FROM ! ACRE 





Pack freshly - cut 
grass into con- 
tainer. Tread 
thoroughly and 
evenly as you go. 
Sprinkle each 
i - layer with diluted 
' molasses. 


| IT’S EASY TO MAKE 





| Three tons high quality silage re- 
; places 4 ton balanced dairy cake. 
' Fed with hay, this 
supplies all food re- 
quirements of a 2- 
gallon cow for six 
winter months. 








a 


Bir row DAIRY cane 








KEEP UP MILK YIELDS 
60 Ib. kale. | ma ration will 


head kale. maintain a 10 cwt. 

16 lb. Hay. > dairy cow and pro- 

4-lb. Crushed \duce 2 gallons 
Oats. milk daily. 








Get ‘Growmore’ Leaflet No. 27— 
‘Kale for Winter Feed”’ from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, 

St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 


safest method. It | 














“ Every endeavour must be made to... produce 
the greatest volume of food of which this fertile 


island 1s capable...” 


Winston Churchill 


YOU MUST 


ACT 


NOW TO FEED 
YOUR STOCK 
NEXT WINTER 


Don’t count on getting cake next winter. 
For safety’s sake make this your plan: 


SILAGE FROM YOUR GRASS 


@ Order Sulphate of Ammonia NOW to top-dress 


your grass—|-li cwt. per acre. 


@ Order a silo or make one NOW. 


@ Order molasses NOW. If you can’t get a 
Silo, make silage in clamp, pit or stack. 


KALE FROM YOUR ARABLE 


Kale is ‘‘winter grass’’: high 
yielding—rich in feeding value— 
highly digestible. 








ORDER NOW 
ALL THE 
SULPHATE 

OF 
AMMONIA 
YOU WILL 

NEED UP TO 

JUNE 











‘SSUED BY THE 








MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 





FISHERIES 
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this difficulty. Another group of problems 
needing attention is connected with the troubles 
that arise on certain pastures in spring-time : 
‘“*teart ’’ trouble, horse-sickness, etc. If these 
are due to some constituents of the herbage it 
should be possible by chemical or biochemical 
means to discover what they are. 

The Minister of Food has told us that we 
are short of animal proteins and of fats, and 
various attempts are being made to supply 
these. The usual method is to grow leguminous 
crops, beans, clover, etc. ; but another method 


is being developed a good deal now: the 
transformation of nitrogenous fertilisers into 
protein. Kale does this very well: from 


1cwt. sulphate of ammonia it will produce no 
less than 40-45lb. of protein equivalent, which 
is better than most crops can do. Other 
possibilities are under investigation. Fats 
present a more difficult problem: vegetable 
fat and oil are best produced in warmer climates 


FARMING NOTES 





than our own, and so far we have failed with 
soya beans. Flax and sunflower offer possi- 
bilities that deserve examination. 

While we are endeavouring to increase 
the output of our agricultural land there are 
various agencies taking some of it out of 
cultivation, and so it becomes imperative to 
make full use of all that we have. Mention 
need be made only of one of the problems 
coming under this heading. The heavy felling 
of trees leaves considerable areas of land at 
present waste, some of which will be replanted 
and some left for natural regeneration. Many 
of the smaller areas, however, are unsuitable 
for either, as they are too small to justify the 
appointment of a forester, yet too large to be 
left as waste. In the palmy days of the nine- 
teenth century they were set aside as shelter 
for game, but the twentieth century is unlikely 
to be able to afford this particular luxury, 
and in many cases it would certainly be better 
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to put the land into grass. Arable cultivation 
is out of the question because of the tree roots 
and stumps which could not be removed 
except at prohibitive expense. But pigs dig 
up the land well and clear out a good deal of 
undergrowth, while cattle also keep it down, 
and methods are being tested for changing this 
waste woodland into useful grass: at present 
the indications are hopeful. Photographs of 
the early stages of this work appeared in 
Country LIFE on page 509, Vol. Lxxxviii 
(1940): the 3-acre preliminary test piece 
now has a good grass cover and _ the 
animals have found their way to it with 
evident satisfaction. 

Compared with the last war the agricultura! 
research and advisory services are incomparabl\ 
more complete and better organised, and whik 
the tasks are probably more difficult we may 
be sure that farmers will do their utmost +: 
meet the calls made upon them. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CLAY LAND 


N the heart of Warwickshire a few miles 

from Stratford-on-Avon, Sir George 

Stapledon is tackling a stiff job of land 

reclamation. He has set out to bring back 

into full production several hundred acres 
of unkind Warwickshire clay. This is stuff 
which defied ordinary farming practice and 
peace-time prices. ‘Thorn bushes and black- 
berries grew up on fields which had been 
laboriously cultivated and cropped in the last 
war. It was not a proposition which even the 
fiercest war agricultural committee could 
reasonably expect an ordinary farmer to tackle 
whole-heartedly. 

When Sir George Stapledon appeared on 
the scene many Warwickshire farmers must have 
smiled. Their clay land, they thought, would 
teach the wizard of the Welsh hills to take 
liberties ! Certainly Sir George Stapledon is 
learning new lessons there. The purse-strings 
are not tied too closely by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and he can afford to take risks 
and make mistakes in order to find out the 
methods of cultivation, the cropping and the 
management which give the best response in 
crops. The experimental station holds a 
visitors’ day each month, so that everyone 
interested can come and see for themselves 
what is being attempted and what is being 
achieved. Some come to scoff, and they are 
as welcome as the Stapledon disciples who 
are practising his principles of grassland 
regeneration in different parts of the country. 


* * * 


EGENERATION to-day means, first of 
all, cropping with corn where the land 

is suitable for ploughing, and it is a surprise 
to the visitor who knows of Sir George Staple- 
don as the grass king to find so much of this 
Warwickshire farm under the plough in a 
straightforward way for wheat and _ beans. 
But this is a grassland experimental station, 
and even to-day some direct re-seeding is 
being attempted. I say “‘ attempted ”’ because 
the visitor will be shown with pride a more of 
less bare field which was re-seeded out of grass 
last autumn. The weather was all against a 
good take of seeds, and the experiment of 
autumn sowing must so far be written down as 
a failure. But that does not worry Sir George 


Stapledon. He has learned something and 
hopes for better results from the second 
sowing. 


The idea is to get the whole of the farm 
into a rotation of arable crops and grass leys. 
In normal times leys should probably stand 
for several years on the Warwickshire clays, 
but that remains to be seen. In bringing 
degenerate rough grassland under the plough, 
there is much to be said for a course of pre- 
treatment. The method adopted is to tear the 
turf about with heavy harrows, apply sulphate 
of ammonia, and graze hard through the 
summer. This should open up the turf and 
give the soil fresh life in preparation for plough- 
ing and cropping. This appeals to me as a 
useful plan for other areas such as Essex, 
where the heavy clays lying in grass present 
a difficult problem because the risk of crop 
failure in the ordinary way is serious. 


BY the way, can anyone give Sir George 

Stapledon, and incidentally me, the benefit 
of his experience in dealing with wild onions ? 
They are a curse on this Warwickshire land. 
The best measures against them that I know 
about are bare fallowing and turning in pigs 
to root about and eat them. They resist all 
normal cleaning cultivations and might be 
marbles, so tough are they. But there may be 
better ways, now that pigs on general farms 
are becoming rarities. 

What Sir George Stapledon is doing 
in Warwickshire should provide sound 
guidance to many clayland farmers who, after 
the war, will be faced with the problem of re- 
grassing their farms. We shall not want to 
grow the war-time maximum of wheat and 
other cereals. Nor shall we want to have 
thousands of acres sterilised in unproductive 
permanent grass. If he can show the way to 
alternate husbandry and the successful establish- 
ment of grass and clover leys on the heavy 
clays, Sir George Stapledon’s advent into 
Midland farming will be a milestone in agri- 
cultural progress. 

* * * 

VERYONE got busy as soon as the land 
dried in March, and the acreage of oats 
sown in a week must have been a record. I 
never remember seeing so much activity on 
the light and medium soils, tractors working on 
every evening until dusk, on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays. Sunday work is still a 
rarity, but the younger generation who drive 
our tractors are not so bound by convention as 
their fathers. Almost all of them are in the 
Home Guard and are beginning to feel that they 
are doing a job as essential as if they were in 
the Army or a munitions factory. Ifthe master 
frankly tells the men the programme of work to 
be tackled in the next few weeks, there should 
not be any trouble about getting their full 

co-operation. But they do like to know. 

* * * 

ve now there is a doubt whether dairy 
farmers realise that they cannot rely on 
buying feeding-stuffs next winter and that they 
must grow a great deal more cow fodder on 
their own land if they mean to carry on. On 
one West Country farm last week I was frankly 
appalled at the farmer’s attitude. Out of 
7o acres of grass he had ploughed 6 acres 
which is in oats. But he is looking on this as 
a cash crop, fondly believing that a beneficent 
Government will provide him with the cattle 
cake as usual next winter. He has managed so 
far, and was incredulous when I repeated what 
Mr. Hudson has said, that there may be almost 
no feeding-stuffs next winter, even for dairy 
cows. I hope I persuaded him to grow 3 acres 
of kale, which is a great stand-by at any rate 
until the New Year. Kale is richer in protein 
than mangolds or swedes, and keeps the milk 
vield up when hay and oats are the chief fare. 
It is a crop that does not call for a great deal 
of hand labour. Sown in drills so that the 
horse-hoe can be run between, there is no 
need for singling. Indeed, I prefer crowding 
in the rows. The stems do not grow so thick 
and woody. If we were a totalitarian State 


every dairy farmer would be under compulsion 


to grow at least 5 acres of kale for every twent 
cows in the milking herd. 
* * * 
EPORTS on expenditure are usually du 
reading. Too often their authors con 
centrate on the details of finance and neglec 
to assess the results of the enterprise as a whole 
Too often, too, do they succumb to the tempta 
tion to justify their work by enlarging on som, 
item of carelessness or extravagance that the 
have been so fortunate as to find, although this 
may have little reference to the question as 
to whether expenditure as a whole has been wise 
and justifiable. A notable exception to this 
treatment is to be found in the Report on the 
Ministry of Agriculture just issued by the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure. 

Any reader with knowledge of both peace 
and war conditions of farming and genuinely 
interested in the establishment of agriculture and 
rural prosperity as an essential part of our 
national life will turn the pages with increasing 
interest and possibly even with surprise. 
For here is a document that not only quite 
properly analyses with care the public money 
that has been devoted to agricultural develop- 
ment during the war, but discusses with real 
understanding and judgment why the money 
was spent, whether the ultimate aim is justified, 
and by what means the restitution of agriculture 
in war-time and in peace can be further 
hastened and encouraged to the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. 

* * * 
HE anonymous authors of the Report take no 
short view, for they open their survey by 
clearly stating that the objectives of national 
policy must be threefold : first, to lay down a 
long-range policy to create confidence as a 
foundation and inspiration for enterprise ; 
second, to direct expenditure to the restora- 
tion of the fertility of the soil ; and lastly, to 
take steps to ensure that the gains achieved 
under the stimulus of war efforts and expendi- 
ture are not lost but carried forward as the 
foundation on which to reconstruct a permanent 
structure suited or adjustable to peace-time 
conditions—‘ to peg the gains ” as they express 
it, ‘‘ achieved during the war so that they may 
be carried forward with continuity of policy 
into the post-war era.” This is surely as good 
a summary of the fundamental issues as h: 
ever been laid down. 

The Report pays a tribute to the work « 
the county war executive committees. Incluc 
ing those assisting them as district or paris 
representatives, there are about 5,000 volunta: 
workers in England and 800 in Wales. “ T! 
country,” says the Report, “‘ owes these worke’ 
a great debt of gratitude. In fact, there 
probably no sphere of the country’s W 
activities where such a high proportion 1 
merely of advisory and supervisory work, b: 
of actual expert direction and administratio 
has been carried out on a voluntary basis 
These committees and their helpers are beari! 
an increasing burden as the war progresses a! 
are necessarily subject to a good deal of loc 
criticism. This tribute from an independe 
body should give them some satisfaction and 
good deal of encouragement. CINCINNATUS. 
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he Spring lays on the land her awakening touch and stirs to life the sleeping seed. 
Summer shall see the standing grain ripe for reaping. Then, in Autumn, shall the 
earth, “scarred for certain grain,” be laid open to the cleansing touch of frosty Winter. 

Thus go the seasons round. In each, “Caterpillar” plays its part, saving men’s 
labour, increasing their yield from field and farm, aiding them magnificently in their 


Wy 


allotted task of growing more food for a nation in arms. 


Catiy Cu Crterpillat 
JACK OLDING |: WZ Lapis’ Aocte 
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LAND RECLAMATION 


MECHANISED ARABLE FARMING ON A LARGE 


AST Wednesday the Ministry of Agri- 
culture arranged a visit of inspection 
to an important land reclamation 
scheme now in operation in Suffolk. 
An account of the remarkable under- 

taking in progress will be given shortly in these 
pages. Meanwhile it must not be thought that 
private enterprise and individual farmers have 
been idle. Suffolk used to be one of the great 
arable counties and is rapidly regaining that 
position. But there is much leeway to be made 
good, the aftermath of the years when farming, 
as Suffolk understands it, could not pay. On 
the brecklands of East Suffolk heavy dressings 
of chalk and cultivation with tractors are 
enabling oats and rye to be grown. On the 
heavy boulder clay, predominant in the west, 
while the return is commensurately higher, the 
cost of the draining, ditching, de-bushing and 
cleaning may run to £15 anacre. It is difficult 
for the farmer, faced with acres of previously use- 
less coppice or moorland, to set about the task of 
making that land produce corn. It can be done. 

At Apethorpe, near Peterborough—not in 
the county, but on similar land—740 acres of 
scrub and rank grass have been put under the 
plough. The grass was so bad that no animals 
could pasture on it. But a Mr. Tomkins saw 
this land. He saw a picture of some fine 
cattle which had been bred there over a century 
ago. And he thought that what had been done 
once could be done again. 

With his son and some workmen, he 
grubbed up about 100,000 trees, roots and all. 
The ground was littered with anthills, so it 
was disc-harrowed, and levelled. He broke 
the ground, and ploughed in thistles and weeds. 

He left his land for the weather to nourish, 
then planted clover, cereals, flax. He pastured 
pigs on some of the land, enclosing them with 
an electrified fence, to save time, money and 
expense, as well as space, in enclosing his fields. 
Also, such a barrier is, or can be, temporary. 
After a few slight shocks the pigs kept away 
from the fence. Those once idle acres at 
Apethorpe are now improving year by year, 
and producing vital food. 

Other owners have done much to get back 
some of England’s derelict lands, and their 
successes have been, in many cases, spectacular. 

Lord Eltisley has described in CouNTRY 
Lire (February 3, 1940) the great work that 
has been done at Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire, 
where land has been reclaimed under most 
difficult conditions. Sir Bernard Greenwell 
has reclaimed a large area in East Suffolk. 
Flat, heavy land, just south of Cambridge, has 
been brought back to cultivation and is pro- 
ducing wonderful crops. They have a very fine 
system of rotation. 

All this has not been done without employ- 
ing much modern farm machinery. To use 
big machinery may be difficult for the small 
farmer. Perhaps he cannot afford to buy a 
tractor which he can only use half the time. 
He can, if necessary, hire certain farm imple- 
ments. It would be a fine thing if every farmer 
in the country could hire any farm machinery 
he needed for any period. ‘‘ Machinery pools ’ 
are a feature of certain European countries 





(Left) GYROTILLER STARTING TO GRUB A HEDGE. 
NECESSARY WHERE WIDE MACHINERY IS IN USE 


where farms are small, 
almost, in fact, small 
holdings in some cases. 
There the farmer can 
use the most up-to- 
date methods on his 
few acres and, con- 
sequently, they repay 
him a_ thousandfold. 
In England, usually 
only the big farmer, 
or the nobleman who 
farms as a_ hobby, 
possesses certain im- 
portant implements, 
such as_ tree-hauling 
gear. Yet this is most 
necessary to the man 
who wants to clear 
overgrown coppice and 
woodland for plough- 
ing. 

No sensible 
person suggests that 
farmers should do 
without horses. The 
land would soon suffer. 
But there are a thou- 
sand agricultural jobs 
that can be done better 
and quicker by ma- 
chine power. In these 
times of shortage of 
feed, machinery is an 
advantage, so long as 
we can still obtain oil 
and petrol for it. 

England’s indus- 
trial prosperity dates 
from the day she went 
off man-power to ma- 
chine-power. The far- 
mer’s prosperity will 
date from the time he discards some of the 
cumbersome old methods, and adopts modern 
inventions to help him, 

A farmer in West Suffolk, Mr. W. E. 
Burrill of Sudbury, has certainly used modern 
methods in reclaiming 700 acres of land which 
local farmers thought quite useless. Land 
usually falls out of cultivation because it is 
heathland, or sandy, shallow soil, or, as in 
some districts, badly drained and watered, and 
carrying heavy tithe burdens. In ordinary 
times, it is doubtful if some such land is worth 
the expense of reclaiming, but in war-time 
every inch is valuable. 

Work on Mr. Burrill’s farm started in 
July, 1938. The land was choked with thistles, 
twitch and brambles. Steam cultivators were 
used on the brambly land, a gyrotiller on the 
bad, bushy land, and an ordinary three-furrow 
tractor on easier areas. Various manures and 
fertilisers were experimented with. Top- 
dressing was done in the usual way, with 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. The 
land was improved by ploughing in, green, large 
quantities of lupins and mustard, and also 
trefoil clover in the stubbles. Machinery was 
used wherever possible. The corn was har- 








THE COMBINE HARVESTER IN ACTION 





(Right) ONE OF TWENTY-THREE 9-FT. CULVERTS 
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IN SUFFOLK 


SCALE AT SUDBURY 
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vested with a 12ft. combined harvester-thresher. 
A grain-drying plant has been built, with a 
storage capacity in bulk, in bins of 250 tons, 
and a drying rate of two to three tons an hour. 
Most of the grain has to be dried. 

One corollary of using combine harvesters 
and gyrotillers is that these wide and heavy 
mechanisms cannot negotiate ordinary gates 
and ditch-culverts. On this farm no fewer than 
twenty-three 9ft. concrete culverts have had 
to be installed to support the machinery used 
in the adjoining fields. 

Off once-derelict land, an average yield 
in 1939—one year after starting—was : Wheat, 
12cwt. to 16 cwt. per acre ; and barley, 18cwt. 
to 22cwt. per acre. For 1940 this was improved 
upon. The worst winter in memory slowed 
work, but 70 acres of spring wheat were sown, 
and some barley. Mr. Burrill harvested 450 acres 
of wheat, besides barley, oats and flax, and 160 
acres of clover hay. This is all from land which, 
two years before, produced thistles and weeds. 

Farmers often say that land reclaiming 
can be the road to ruin. Perhaps it can—in 
normal times. But in war-time, every acre 
the farmer can gain for food production is 
helping this country win through. 
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RANSOMES, 


— comprehensive range 
RANSOMES’ machines 
pate Implements is built 
from ENGLISH taw 
materials in an up-to-date 
Factory renowned for its 
hi h standard of work- 
manship. 
RANSOMES have been 
makers of Agricultural 
Implements for over 150 
years, and during the 
who e of this period have 
been actively engaged in 
Studying the needs of 
Agriculturists. 
Remember that by pur- 
chasing RANSOMES’ 
products MADE IN 
ENGLAND you are sup- 
porting men who are 
consuming agricultural 
produce GROWN IN 
ENGLAND. 














SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., 
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GETTINGon withthedOB 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M 
KING GEORGE VI 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


Qesociated with BLACKSTONE 


Gourer Farming Machines 


MANCHESTER . LONDON ° STAMFORD 





“give them 


no quarter ! 


The rat is the enemy of mankind. He spreads 
disease. He destroys our food. The loss he 
causes has been estimated at scores of millions 
of pounds sterling a year. Nearly all of it food- 
stuffs. Whatan ally for the U-boats! Seek out 
this cunning, deadly enemy and destroy him 
where you find him. Wage total war on 
him — with gun, trap, poison and gas. __ Let 
us help you inthe good work. Write to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Wandon Green, Lawrence End, near Luton, 
Beds.— our experience is at your service. 
Issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ LIMITED 


LONDON, S.W.1; 
A.113 











PENNSYLVANIA , LETCHWORTH 


WORKS ENGLAND 
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TWEEDS OF TO-DAY 
By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


WEEK or so ago I remember regretting that I 

could not convey in photographs the lovely colours 

of some charming dresses; to-day, although I 

should like to show their colours, it is texture 
that I would most particularly wish to make evident with 
regard to the tweeds in these two pictures. ‘These modern 
tweeds are so lovely in texture, soft and yet firm, light and 
vet strong, that they represent a triumph of British weaving. 
‘That used in the most graceful long coat has a stone ground 
with a dark blue and green check in soft shades. The buttons 
and lining are in the dark blue, the check is used cleverly 
in the pockets, and the line is without exaggeration, and 
quite perfect. 1 really cannot imagine a better coat in 
this class. 

The tweed of the coat and skirt has a beige ground 
with navy blue, brown and a lighter beige check, and here 
again the diagonal use of the tweed in pleats and pockets is 
to be noted. The skirt with its straight line in repose and 
its movement when the wearer walks is very much of to-day. 
This suit is completed with a deliciously soft high-necked 
woollen jumper in beige, and both coat and suit are from 
Messrs. Jenners of Princes Street, Edinburgh, from whom 
comes also the jaunty little blue felt hat with a high quill 
worn in both pictures. 

Messrs. Jenners have always been well known for tweeds 

one rather expects it of a Scottish firm—but these are the 
best of theirs that I have yet seen. At the same time, to 
write only of that side of their business may give a wrong 
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Bertram Park Studios 
NAVY BLUE, BROWN AND BEIGE ARE THE PRINCIPAL 
OF THIS ATTRACTIVE SUIT 


COLOURS 
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AN IDEAL COAT IN STONE, BLUE 


AND GREEN CHECK 


departments cover 
catered for by our 


impression, for their 
all the requirements 
greatest London stores. 


* * * 


Yet another catalogue to add to the list | 
gave a week or so ago, is a really superlative one 
from Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove of Oxford 
Street, W.1. It is large, is fully illustrated from 
photographs and particularly designed to help 
their customers shop by post—as well it may ! 
* * * 


Messts. Debenham and Freebody of Wig- 
more Street, W.1, all last week held a series 0! 
informal dress shows at tea-time in their 
restaurant. It was a most pleasant way 0° 
spending an hour, and very informative as t 
the immediate future of fashion. One saw : 
one extreme a lovely red chiffon blouse wit 
full sleeves, or a little belted coatee in yello 
and silver, worn with a long black skirt—a re 
flower hat with the former too ; at the other, 
charming short afternoon dress in fine na\ 
blue wool with line upon line of ciré militar 
braid to match. This latter was superlative! 
smart with a white flower, a blue hat and on 
of the new veils. A woollen dress in s¢ 
apricot with its skirt sunray-pleated by son 
marvellous process that left the top as a pla 
hip-yoke, some tea-gowns of the utmost love! 
ness, and the perfect cotton dress at just ov: 
two guineas, were among the outstanding iten 
of the show. 
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SOLUTION to No. 584 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of April 5, will be announced next week. 


S/ALINITIB)EIRINIAIRID Sma) 
PDA OPIS! 
‘AlLILIUIGIAITIONR IN VOILA 
NSESHIN SST INS! 
“UNISILUT/UIS(CIH) AlRIT! ERIS) 
Rae CN Se SRC E) 
MIU INIGINRIE|F/UISIAILIS| 
| SEU ART 
 NIC(UDIEINIT Ml SITIAISINS! 
eTRSS CERES ORME 
O|O|TIBIAILILI E/RIAISIeE\D 
JRE RENCE LD) 
D|(1 E(UIIS|AIN|SIOIVILINIO} 
VAST SANAN SINGIN 
SMPIERIMUITIAITINOINIS| 





Crossword No. 583 is 


Alan Fullerton, Esq., 


The winner of 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 


XXix. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 585 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD, No.‘ 585 





Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 585, Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


the morning of Thursday, April 17, 1941. 





Burderop Park, 
Swindon. 


ACROSS. 


nd 6. Straight to his home on the 
mast ? (four words, 2, 3, 4, 5) 


: 2 
A dog for Hamlet? (two words, 3 
5, 4) ; 
An artist following a policeman : it is 4 
something to do with a coconut (5) 
: Colour on the rise in Surrey (7) 5 
1 Put up with (7) ; 
) 
i 


perty (3) 7 

1. Gather for prayer ? (7) 8 

1. A controversial affair (7) 

1 An artist in the East End? Any- 14. 
how, it should give him all the 16 
colours he needs (7) 6 

2 Their support has money behind mms 
it (7) 18. 

2. The poorest don’t need the post, 
but something to make money 20. 
with (3) 2%. 

2s. A reach-me-down garment ? (7) 

26. Wordsworth’s ballads (7) 22. 

20 Greek in a garret (5) 

30. Hills that give sea-birds a cold, by 23 
the sound of them (9) 27 

31 and 32. A tailless trio (three words, 28 


Now, make it your personal pro- 


5, 5, 4). 


DOWN. 


. Passion shown by one of Lear’s 


daughters when upset (5) 


. River clothes ? (5) 
. Wreathe with a final drink (7) 
. Is it actually cast ? 


Begin the dis- 
tribution again (7) 


. But it should be a fine finale after 


Friday (7) 


. Fronts (7) 
. “Put in more ”’ (anagr.) (9) 
. Lend spars. to make architectural 


features (9) 

Black bird (9) 

English county town (9) 

What pigeons exclaim ? (3) 

One way of referring to a Saxon 
king (3) 

A white girl, presumably (7) 

What the rover was once? (two 
words, 4, 3) 

Did this painter strike an impossible 
note ? (7) 


. A vital artery (7) 
. Little Welsh fellow (5) 
. A French town gave the thread its 


name (5). 
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Eric Gillett, the well-known B.B.C. Broadcaster, said: 





books 


“The HOME FRONT Series should 


perform a real service in war-time” 











Important 
on 


Only 6d. each 


FRUIT GROWING 

By D. B. BAGENAL (Technical 
Assistant of the East Malling Research 
Station). Planning and planting apples 
and pears, stone fruits, soft fruits, and 
some common pests and diseases. 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


PRESERVING 

By D. D. COTTINGTON-TAYLOR 
Gives a concise idea of the best methods 
for storing fruit and vegetables, so 
necessary at the present time, including 
chapters on Jam Making. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


ON SMALL LINES 
By W. POWELL-OWEN (President 
of the Poultry Club). Will help the 
beginner with poultry problems. 


RABBIT KEEPING 


intensive 


By C.J. DAVIES. Accommodation, 
general management, food and feeding, 
breeding and rearing, are a few of the 
chapters. 





for 


cultivation in 


By post 7d. 
VEGETABLE GROWING 


Preparing new land for vegetable grow- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting and storing, 
rotation of crops, etc. 


VEGETABLE CROPS 


UNDER GLASS 

By W. F. BEWLEY (Director of the 
Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts). 
The cultivation of tomatoes, lettuce, 
beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, 
cucumbers, spinach, and chapters on 
hot-beds, cold frames, etc. 


WAR-TIME COOKERY 
By D. D. COTTINGTON-TAYLOR 
Second Edition. Entirely revised and 
brought up to date. 


PIG KEEPING 

By J. W. REID, F.A.C.(Glos), N.D.A. 
A guide for the beginner. Deals with 
choice of enterprise, housing and 
equipment, breeding and rearing, feed- 
ing, etc. 


Order from your Bookseller, or obtain direct from the Publishers. 
If you do not wish to cut your copy of COUNTRY LIFE, please order by letter, OW 


food-growers 


1941 





Another book of Vital Importance to-day 


CULINARY AND SALAD 


HERBS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
Wide in its scope, and practical in its outlook 
and information, it covers every aspect of 


culinary herb growing 


5/- net. 
To COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS, 


Please send me: 


By post 5/7 


2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Try your whisky with 


ROSS. AY Soda Water . 


and notice how pleasantly it leaves the glass 

















PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


6d. 
BABY SIZE 
CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 






| Made by 


Country Life 


— j 








Depend on obtaining the Best 


-Presta . 


MINERAL WATERS 


HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 


Ask for them by name 























THE SALT OF HOSPITALIT) 




















THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE 


CHUBB 
SAFES 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO., LTD. 
128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
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